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HE Esch-Cummins railroad bill 

reported out of Conference Com- 
-mittee has passed both Houses by 
substantial majorities, and was put 
through the Senate with extraordi- 
nary promptness. In the all-impor- 
tant matter of rate-making it is not 
so good a bill as the Cummins bill, 
but in the matter of labor disputes 
it is an improvement upon the latter. 
The much-debated Section 6 of the 
Cummins bill has been modified so 
as to widen the field within which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
May exercise its discretion. The re- 
turn of 514 per cent. upon aggregate 
property value is made contingent 
upon “efficient and economical” man- 
agement by the companies—of which 


the Commission is presumably to be 
the judge. Thus an ample opportunity 
is reserved for Mr. Clifford Thorne’s 
ingenious sophistries and for a new 
series of “happy thoughts” similar to 
those advanced in the 1913 Eastern 
rate case by Mr. Brandeis. Neverthe- 
less, Senator Cummins is to be con- 
gratulated upon a notable victory in 
that the bill clearly recognizes the 
only correct principle of rate-making, 
namely, that based on the “regional 
tariff” as applied to the “regional 
group.” This is the greatest single 
forward step in the history of Ameri- 
can railroad legislation, and it is of 
immense value. It may indeed be con- 
sidered as cheaply purchased at the 
cost of partial confiscation of the 
profits of individual railroads, inde- 
fensible as such confiscation is upon 
any grounds other than those of pure 
expediency. Let us hope that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
make good use of the shelter that it 
affords them against popular resent- 
ment when they are obliged to do the 
unpopular thing. 


arse provisions of the bill which 
deal with labor disputes in the 
railroad industry are not, at first 
sight, very imposing. Yet, whether 
by accident or design, they follow a 
principle which is perhaps the sound- 
est and most effective that can be 
applied in matters of this kind. That 
principle is—publicity. Elaborate 
machinery is provided for inquiry 
into the facts, when disputes arise 
between managements and employees, 
and for decision by a tripartite board 
upon the facts. Enforcement of the 
decision is left to public opinion. 
There is no interference whatever 


-with the right to strike, much less 


the right to organize, but means are 
provided whereby the public is in- 
formed as to the facts. Nearly thirty 
years ago Charles Francis Adams 





proposed a similar plan of dealing 
with all industrial disputes which 
were of sufficient importance to affect 
the public convenience or safety. He. 
suggested that in all such cases there 
should be appointed by the Governor 
a commission of inquiry with full 
power to secure evidence and that a 
report on the facts of the case should 
be made as promptly as_ possible 
to the Governor, who should make it 
public. No more thoroughly demo- 
cratic principle could be imagined, 
nor one more directly effective in its 
results, and the Esch-Cummins bill is 
in accord with it. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the representatives of 
organized labor do not like it, for it 
threatens the very foundations of the 
oligarchy which they have contrived 
to establish. Moreover, it points the 
way to yet further establishment of 
genuinely democratic control by the 
community over its various constit- 
uent elements. Application of the 
publicity principle to labor-union elec- 
tions, strike votes, and so forth, sug- 
gests many important possibilities. 
it may help to clarify the contro- 
versy over Fiume and the Adriatic 
islands if we perceive that the Four- 
teen Points and their attendant ideal- 
ism are in no wise involved. The is- 
sue is simply whether Jugoslavia 
should or should not possess a valua- 
ble and much-desired outlet to the 
sea. The issue is one of commercial 
strategy and expediency. Moreover, 
Fourteen-pointism has counted for al- 
most nothing in the entire Italian 
settlement. Italy takes the Trentino, 
with a large German population, in 
spite of self-determination, in order 
to set her northern boundary on the 
watershed of the Alps. That is, the 
Supreme Council acted under the old 
theory of military, strategic, boun- 
daries. We say this merely to show 
that the entire problem of the Italian 
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settlement was too complicated to fit 
into the neat categories of the new 
political idealism. A strict applica- 
tion of the principle of racial self- 
determination would have allotted to 
Italy all the Eastern ports and islands 
of the Adriatic. Paradoxically, the 
Pact of London was more nearly in 
accord with the Fourteen Points than 
any subsequent proposal has been. It 
gave Italy virtually all of the Italian- 
speaking littoral. Mr. Wilson’s in- 
flexibility against Italy’s claims to 
Fiume rests really on a new dogma, 
that an inland nation must not be 
bottled up. Bohemia must boast her 
seaports ; Shakespeare was right. Mr. 
Wilson’s stand, furthermore, is based 
on the assumption that a nation is 
bottled up unless she owns her own 
seaports. This strikes us as a false 
view and fraught with trouble-mak- 
ing possibilities. If every inland 
country is entitled to the fee simple 
of a corridor to the sea, the League 
of Nations will have its hands full. 


N common sense and morals, all 

that a nation which happens to be 
shut off from the sea can claim is 
that she have proper consideration 
from the nations whose ports she 
uses. 
limited facilities on the North Sea, 
used Rotterdam as advantageously as 
she did her own ports. It is gen- 
erally simply good business for the 
possessors of exceptional port facili- 
ties to share them as widely as pos- 
sible. We might come near reality, 
and even morality, in the matter of 
Fiume if we judged that the City, be- 
ing Italian, should belong to Italy, but 
that Italy should be most solemnly 
bound to maintain Fiume as a free 
port and not to discriminate against 
shippers from the old Austrian do- 
minions. Such, approximately, was 
the proposal that Mr. Wilson has 
blocked. For many years to come, 
Fiume is a necessary outlet for the 
Austrian Hinterland. Hence all these 
interests should be scrupulously safe- 
guarded. But to insist that because 
the port of Fiume is a necessary con- 
venience for Jugoslavia it should be- 
long to it, is really a very German 
argument and below Mr. Wilson’s 
controversial form. Admiral von 


In practice, Germany, with. 


Tirpitz would not have argued other- 
wise about Rotterdam. Rightly or 
wrongly, Fiume has become the sym- 
bol of Irredentism. If this Italian 
city goes into alien hands, Italy will 
enter with no heart into the League. 
If the case were clearly covered by a 
moral principle, there might be a 
chance of persuading her to neces- 
sary self-sacrifice. But on the point 
of morality, her own plea under self- 
determination is at least as impres- 
sive as Mr. Wilson’s aversion to bot- 
tling up Jugoslavia. It will be easier 
for Italy to satisfy the spirit of his 
demand by reasonable guarantees 
than it will be for him to convince 
Italy that she is wrong because in 
the fifteenth century her colonists got 
in the way of a Jugoslavia that was 
to be. The case is one for negotia- 
tion and compromise. 


wt worry over all sorts of new- 

fangled problems? Senator 
Penrose knows a trick worth two of 
that, when it comes to picking a Re- 
publican candidate for President. 
“The principal test,’”’ he says, “‘will be 
that the nominee be an approved Re- 
publican.” Of course there are a 
good many “approved Republicans,” 
and there may be a good deal of a 
tussle between them at Chicago; but 
nobody minds that. The great thing 
is to keep them from worrying over 
labor, finance, economic restoration 
of the world, and things like that. 
Stick close to the good old rule, the 
simple plan. Run your candidate on 
his Republican label! 


HE Federal Reserve Board, in its 
annual report, deals in an earnest 
and yet cautious spirit with the ques- 
tion of “deflation.” So far as re- 
gards the practical steps to be taken, 
the cautiousness is unqualifiedly com- 
mendable; for instance, everybody 
must approve this statement of pol- 
icy: 


Too rapid or too drastic deflation would de- 
feat the very purpose of a well-regulated 
credit system by the needless unsettlement of 
mind it would produce and the disastrous re- 
action that such unsettlement would have upon 
productive industry. 


Radical and drastic deflation is not, there- 
fore, in contemplation, nor is a policy of fur- 
ther expansion. Either course would in the 
end lead only to disaster and must not be per- 
mitted to develop. 


On the other hand, the Board would 
have done better service to straight 
thinking if it had avoided the slipperi- 
ness of such an outgiving as this: 
Deflation, however, merely for the sake of 
deflation and a speedy return to “normal’— 
deflation merely for the sake of restoring se- 
curity values and commodity prices to their 
pre-war levels without regard to other conse- 
quences—would be an insensate proceeding in 
the existing posture of national and world 
affairs. 
Deflation for the sake of deflation is 
an object well worthy of the most 
serious thought. In point of fact, 
we have little doubt it actually fur- 
nishes a large part of the motive for 
the Reserve Board’s recent and pros- 
pective policy, though the Board 
seems anxious not to admit this mo- 
tive explicitly, as it might imply a re- 
proach on its previous record. But 
nobody is asking for a “speedy re- 
turn” to pre-war commodity prices, 
or for the pursuance of a policy of 
deflation “without regard to other 
consequences.” Everybody knows 
that this would be an “insensate pro- 
ceeding.”” Knocking down a man of 
straw is usually a sign of weakness. 


N declining to serve as a delegate 

at large to the Republican National 
Convention on the ground that he 
should be in Europe in June, Mr. 
Root did not say that he should be 
there in the interests of the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice, to be created by virtue of Article 
14 of the Covenant. But it is a fair 
influence that such is his intention. 
And if it is true that he has accepted 
the invitation which was supposed to 
have been extended to him, to share 
in the establishment of the new 


tribunal, then the omens may be pro- 


nounced most favorable. There is no 
one whom the United States could 
depute to this task with more confi- 
dence that it was making a genuine 
contribution towards the realization 
of a hopeful project. It is no longer 
a question of whether there should 
or should not be a League; the League 
is in being. Its best chance of con- 
tinuing in being, of gaining genuine 
recognition as a respectable and 
trustworthy agency in regulating the 
affairs of men, seems to lie, if we are 
not greatly mistaken, in the increased 
opportunity it offers for arbitral ana 
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judicial settlement of international 
disputes. Here the world is not deal- 
ing with something wholly new. It 
has had experience of this kind of 
thing before, an experience which 
is by no means discouraging to any 
one who does not expect perfection at 
a jump. The opportunity for advance 
along lines where it has already been 
demonstrated that advance is possible 
is worth the attention of the world’s 
best brains, and if Mr. Root is to be 
her representative, America will feel 
that she has given the best she has. 


NYTHING like armed rebellion in 
+% Michigan against the enforce- 
ment of Federal Prohibition is of 
course unthinkable. Iron County is 
not out for blood. But the mere fact 
that a Federal Prohibition Director 
should ask for United States troops 
and for the wholesale arrest of 
county officials leaves an unpleasant 
taste. There is not enough raisin 
wine in all Iron County to wash it 
out. There is not in all Olympus un- 
quenchable laughter sufficient to give 
savor to the situation. 


HE two questions concerning 

Allied policy toward Russia asked 
by a correspondent in a letter pub- 
lished last week are searching and 
pertinent, but the inquirer is mis- 
taken in assuming that the points 
raised have not been discussed already 
in these columns. The first query is 
whether, if foreign nations had given 
substantial aid to Kolchak, Lenin and 
Trotsky would not have turned 
“patriots” and succeeded in rousing 
the fury of the peasants against him 
as “a tool of the foreigner” and the 
like. The answer is that Lenin and 
Trotsky, although by profession in- 
ternationalists despising patriotism, 
tried all this, but without success. It 
was only when they represented Kol- 
chak as the head of a movement de- 
signed to take away the peasants’ 
lands that they made any impres- 
sion. Even then hundreds of villages 
rose in revolt against the Bolshe- 
viks in the hope that Kolchak would 
come in time to save them, and work- 


men in the great Putilov works at — 


Petrograd cheered openly for him. 
On the other hand, when the later 
i 


policy of Lloyd George towards the 
border provinces indicated that his 
purpose was to dismember Russia, 
the patriotic anti-Bolshevik bourgeois 
Russians, not the peasants, swung in 
under the Bolshevik banner in de- 
fense of the unity and integrity of 
their country. 


j= second question asks if it is 
not expedient for the world to let 
the Bolsheviki somewhere work out 
their system to ruin, to a reductio ad 
absurdum so plain that even the fools 
of the world will understand its folly. 
This is rather a cold-blooded vivisec- 
tion proposition on a gigantic scale. 
The world might perhaps look on 
complacently, but unfortunately Rus- 
sia does not live for herself alone, 
and the prolongation of her agony 
jeopardizes the very existence of 
European civilization. It is all very 
well that a child should burn himself 
to acquire a wholesome fear for fire, 
but it is scarcely wise to encourage 
him to set the house on fire in order 
to learn this important lesson. It 
must be borne in mind that the Bol- 
sheviki are a very small minority of 
the Russian people, for the most part 
alien to them and maintaining their 
régime by force and terror ; that their 
programme proved itself a failure 
within two months after they secured 
control, and ever since they have been 
making radical changes and adjust- 
ments in it in the futile effort to adapt 
it to actual conditions; and that they 
regard Russia not as a social labora- 
tory, but as a point d’appui from 
which to spread the malignant poison 
of their propaganda of revolution 
throughout the world. We do not be- 
lieve that it was expedient to stand 
idly by while a gang of cutthroats 
and robbers tortured and plundered 
the helpless Russian people, only to 
use their blood-stained loot to under- 
mine and overthrow other govern- 
ments. We have a lively scientific 
interest in social and economic experi- 
ments, but in this case the results do 
not justify the cost. 


LD and far-off things, but not 
unhappy, are brought to mind. by 
the death of the discoverer of the pole. 
What would we not give to-day for a 





return of the boyish ardor with which 
we all hailed Peary’s triumph, and 
the unstinted interest we all took in 
the great Doctor Cook controversy! 
Will such things ever be again? 
Shall we be able to forget the world’s 
terrific problems, class struggles at 
home, the cost-of-living question, and 
the rest, and throw our whole hearts 
into something as remote from press- 
ing trouble as was the nailing of the 
flag to the North Pole? Well, there 
is some comfort in thinking of the 
stir Einstein has made even in the 
very depth of our woes; and it is 
quite certain that the first man who 
makes a landing on the moon will 
create excitement even greater than 
that which greeted Peary’s splendid 
exploit. 


Hillquit on the Socialist 


Programme 


UCIDITY and directness char- 

acterized the testimony given by 
Mr. Hillquit before the Judiciary 
Committee of the New York Assem- 
bly, which covered almost every im- 
portant phase of the Socialist move- 
ment in this country. He denied 
throughout that that programme con- 
templated incitement to violence. He 
admitted, or rather asserted, through- 
out that the programme was distinctly 
a programme of revolution. The 
change which the -Socialists aim to 
bring about is a revolutionary change, 
and it is to Mr. Hillquit’s credit that 
he made no attempt to disguise this 
fact. No intelligent person needed 
to be instructed upon it, but many 
intelligent persons take refuge in 
misty obscurities rather than face it. 

The sharpest test to which he was 
put related to the possibility of a 
resort to force at some future time 
for the actual attainment of this revo- 
lutionary goal. He was confronted 
with an article of Victor Berger’s in 
which the former Socialist Congress- 
man declared that in a pinch “the 
ballot may not count’ for much,” and 
that therefore “workingmen should 
make it their duty to have rifles and 
the necessary rounds of ammunition 
at their homes, and be prepared to 
back up their ballots with their bul- 
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lets if necessary.” Mr. Hillquit did 
not flinch from the defense of this 
position. He did not repudiate it; 
but, with great ability and ingenuity, 
he placed upon it an interpretation 
consistent with his denial that the 
programme of the Socialist party in 
this country was in any way a pro- 
gramme of lawlessness or violence. 
He admitted that the article was 
“somewhat unfortunately worded,” 
and that some of the expressions in 
it were “altogether too strong for the 
meaning which they carry and in- 
tended to carry’’; but he interpreted 
it as pointing to the use of the bullet 
only in defense of rights actually 
acquired by the ballot. The question- 
ing brought out from him this some- 
what formal statement of the So- 
cialist party’s position as he under- 
stands it: 

Our position with reference to violence is 
—we say we will protect the right of the ma- 
jority to make or unmake the form of gov- 
ernment. We proceed upon the assumption 
that we shall bring about the change by con- 
stitutional methods, and that the minority will 


submit when we are in the majority, as we 
submit now when we are the minority. 


While we anticipate a peaceful change, his- 
tory may play one of its tricks by forcing us 
to defend ourselves. History has shown 
among other things that when the privileged 
minority is about to lose its privileges it be- 
comes desperate; it tries to obstruct lawful 
progress, to destroy reforms. In that case it 
will be up to the majority to defend its rights 
and in a case of this kind it may come to 
shooting. - 

Now, what are we going to do 
about it? That is the question that 
is squarely before the American peo- 
ple. How are we going to treat men 
like Hillquit? What are we going to 
do about the representatives whom 
the party that he describes may suc- 
ceed in sending to our State Legis- 
latures or to Congress? What are we 
going to do about the spread of the 
opinions and sentiments which in- 
spire that party? We had been jog- 
ging along in the presence of these 
men and these things, without being 
brought to the point of any sharp 
definition of policy in relation to 
them. Speaker Sweet’s spectacular 
coup at Albany suddenly made a ques- 
tion acute which might otherwise 
have continued mildly chronic for a 
long time. It produced instantly a 
sharp division, not as between So- 

. Cialists and conservatives, but among 
the conservatives themselves—mean- 


ing here by the word conservative 
every person who is an upholder of 
American institutions, or, indeed, of 
the histeric institutions of civilization 
itself. Those who have opposed and 
those who have defended Speaker 
Sweet’s action are not distinguished 
from each other by a greater or less 
fidelity to the principles of our Gov- 
ernment or to the established insti- 
tutions of society. They differ in 
their view of the conduct which is 
demanded for the maintenance of 
those principles and those institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Hillquit’s testimony ought to 
serve the purpose of still further 
clarifying the issue thus drawn. The 
real question between those who be- 
lieve that the Socialist Assemblymen 
should be expelled and those who be- 
lieve that they should be allowed to 
retain their seats is essentially the 
question whether a man holding the 
views expressed by Mr. Hillquit, 
and whether the representative of a 
party occupying the position that he 
defined, is disqualified from member- 
ship in an American representative 
assembly. A score of odds and ends, 
some fantastic, some trivial, some of 
a certain degree of real importance, 
were brought out in the earlier part 
of the inquiry, but they have failed to 
make any serious impression on the 
public mind. The only substantial 
element now in the case is that of 
general attitude; and both sides might 
well agree to regard this as repre- 
sented, for all practical purposes, by 
Mr. Hillquit’s testimony. Accordingly, 
what we have to decide is just this: 
What is henceforth to be the status 
of men who avow their determination 
to do all in their power by lawful 
means to bring about a fundamental 
change in our system of government, 
who purpose to effect a revolution in 
the economic order, and who hold this 
object so paramount that they do not 
shrink from the possibility of being 
compelled at some future time to as- 
sure its consummation by force of 
arms? 

The answer given by those who 
have a genuine faith in the efficacy 
of free institutions is that the only 
way to beat these men is to beat them 
at the polls. Let them persuade as 


many of their fellow-citizens as they pl 
can that they are right. Let us per- he 
suade as many of our fellow-citizeng ul 


as we can that they are wrong. Then 
























































if they are beaten—as we feel sure of 
they will be—all the world will know Ww 
that they have been beaten. Nobody th 
proposes to kill them, to put them in of 
prison, or even—in so far as they are m 
American citizens—to deport them. pr 
They will remain with us, whether fa 
we seat their representatives or not. lic 
Their attachment to their own con- tir 
victions will not be weakened, but is 
strengthened, by denial to them of su 
the fundamental right of American of 
citizens, the right of representation. ca 
Moreover, those convictions them- tel 
selves involve no depravity, either of wi 
mind or of morals. They are shared ga 
by multitudes of persons in all the wi 
leading countries of Europe. No tin 
stigma can be put upon them by any lat 
method of proscription. If, with all lie 
our advantage in numbers, and, as we the 
firmly believe, in intelligence, we can ho. 
not make head against them in a fair wh 
contest, there is in ourselves a defect § eas 
of character or of spirit which Ameri- § lov 
cans surely must be loth to admit. @ ext 
It is not by shutting people’s mouths, § hel 
but by convincing their minds and § sur 
stirring their hearts, that the people ] 
of a nation of freemen must uphold § Tw 
the institutions that they hold dear. § thi 
bec 
Profiteer-Hunting and ° 
Political Economy fm 
k bpes outcry which was raised against them - 
on this occasion was, we suspect, as ab- 
surd as the imputations which, in times of § gtr; 
dearth at home, were once thrown by states- 
men and judges, and are still thrown by two tha 
or three old women, on the corn factors. for 
This sentence occurs in Macaulay’s § but 
essay on Lord Clive, which appeared § bee 
in the Edinburgh Review in the year & the 
1840. He is speaking of the rumor § or { 
which was spread in England at the™ age 
time of the terrible East Indianj® we: 
Famine of 1670 “that the Compahy’s™® sup 
servants had created the famine by@ mez 
engrossing all the rice of the coun-§ mo) 
try”; and the contrast to which hel rem 
refers is that between the state of the: 
mind which had been almost universal pag 


before the rise of the science of polit- 
ical economy and the enlightened un- 
derstanding of elementary economic 
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phenomena which at the time when 
he was writing had become equally 
universal among educated persons. 

Among the elementary teachings 
of that science, few are more note- 
worthy than that which points out 
that intelligent hoarding, in the face 
of impending or actual scarcity, by 
men whose business it is to watch the 
prospects of demand and supply, so 
far from being an injury to the pub- 
lic, is a great public service. The mo- 
tive of such hoarding unquestionably 
is private gain ; but that gain—always 
supposing that nothing in the nature 
of monopoly enters into the case— 
can only be realized through the in- 
terest of the speculator coinciding 
with the interest of the public. His 
gains are made not at the time of 
withholding the supply, but at the 
time of releasing it; and if his calcu- 
lation is correct, the scarcity he re- 
lieves by selling is more extreme than 
the scarcity which he intensifies by 
hoarding. Prices may be made some- 
what higher at a time of comparative 
ease, but they are made decidedly 
lower at a time that would be one of 
extraordinary hardship if the with- 
held supply had been previously con- 
sumed. 

It is something of a shock to one’s 
Twentieth Century complacency to 
think how numerous in our time has 
become that tribe which Macaulay 
dismissed eighty years ago as repre- 
sented by “two or three old women.” 
In our frantic endeavors to do some- 
thing about the high cost of living 
we have clutched at all sorts of 
straws, and at none more eagerly 
than that of “profiteering.” The hunt 
for profiteers has taken many shapes, 
but the most conspicuous of them has 
been that of sporadic crusades against 
the storage of food products. Four 
or five months ago, State and Federal 
agents in all parts of the country 
were busily engaged in discovering 
supplies of eggs, and sugar, and 
meats, which in their judgment were 
more than ought to be allowed to 
remain in storage, and thrusting 
them upon the market. The front 
pages of the newspapers bristled with 
the figures of a million eggs here and 
a thousand tons of sugar there, which 
through the zeal of the people’s offi- 


cers were rescued from the maw of 
greedy speculators. We had got the 
beast by the tail at last, and prices 
were to be reasonable once more. Of 
course, nothing of the kind happened. 
The price of eggs and the price of 
sugar went higher than ever—we do 
not say because of these seizures, but 
at least in spite of them. The fact was 
that besides the impossibility of ac- 
complishing the object in any such 
way—besides the circumstance that 
whatever effect it did produce was 
almost sure to be precisely the op- 
posite of what was intended—the 
amounts involved, large as_ they 
looked to the unthinking, were too 
small to exercise any important in- 
fluence on the general situation. 

It is just to acknowledge that, wide- 
spread as was (and is) the delusion 
on this subject of the relation be- 
tween speculation and prices, it was 
not shared by the more intelligent 
part either of the business world or 
of the press. What was wanting, 
however, was that firm grounding in 
fundamental principles which is 
necessary to enable intelligent senti- 
ment to dominate over unintelligent. 
And the absence of this—as illus- 
trated in many another economic 
question— is to be ascribed, above all 
else, to the discredit into which the 
“classical” political economy fell some 
three or four decades ago, under the 
influence chiefly of the then fashion- 
able German historical school. This 
latter school itself lost its vogue per- 
haps as far back as twenty years ago; 
it really had but a short run of favor. 
Whatever its merits, it was soon 
found that it was quite incapable of 
offering a substitute for the fruitful 
ideas on which the science had been 
built by the great British economists, 
or for the central doctrines which had 
flowed from those ideas. But, so far 
as the general public was concerned, 
the mischief had been done; with the 
consequence that the world has gone 
through a vast deal of floundering for 
want of the authoritative guidance 
which nothing but those central doc- 
trines can supply. What this flounder- 
ing has cost our country and the 
world, it is quite impossible to com- 
pute. 

We are by no means unaware of 





the errors into which the world was 
led, partly by a too naive acceptance 
of the doctrines of the classical econo- 
mists, partly by a misunderstanding 
of them, and partly by faults which 
are justly to be laid to the charge of 
those economists themselves. Most 
mischievous of all, perhaps, was the 
readiness of statesmen and journal- 
ists to regard economic principles 
which constituted merely an analysis 
of what is, as dogmatic declarations 
of what ought to be or what must be. 
The business of economic theory is to 
extricate from the great and com- 
plex mass of economic phenomena 
those factors which are of funda- 
mental importance, and to trace out 
the relations of cause and effect which 
flow from their operation. That there 
are factors of a non-economic char- 
acter which the statesman must take 
into account, the great economists 
have never denied; nor have they de- 
nied that it is possible for the state 
to introduce economic factors which 
modify the operation of those brought 
into play by individual initiative. The 
doctrine of laissez faire, though 
doubtless overemphasized by many 
political economists of the past, is not 
a doctrine of economic science at all. 
Its merits in any given instance must 
be determined by all the considera- 
tions bearing on the case, among 
which those that belong to economic 
science are only a part. 

What the doctrines of theoretical 
economics can do for the world is not 
to furnish a magic prescription for 
the conduct of its affairs, but to en- 
able it to think clearly about some of 
the most vital elements that enter 
into them. The mariner’s chart and 
compass do not tell him for what port 
he should steer, neither do they enable 
him to dispense with the services of 
the pilot who knows the rocks and 
shoals with which the voyage may be 
beset. But we do not throw away the 
compass and the chart because they 
do not of themselves assure the suc- 
cess of the voyage. In our wander- 
ings among the economic difficulties 
of the time, these invaluable aids 
have fallen into regrettable desuetude, 
with the result of a vast amount of 
most expensive sailing on false 
courses. 
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Agriculture, the Basic 
Industry 


MERICAN agriculture, as a basis 

for American aid in the recon- 
struction of Europe, is the subject of 
a very interesting pamphlet put out 
a few days ago by the publicity de- 
partment of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, of New York. In spite of 
the “drift to the cities” of which we 
hear so much, the volume and value 
of our farm products continues to 
show remarkable growth. Forty 
years ago the far output of the nation 
was valued at a billion and a half per 
year. From that date to the begin- 
ning of the great war, the annual 
value is estimated to have risen to 
about eight billions, and to have 
doubled this immense figure within 
two years, under the influence of war 
conditions. The author of the pam- 
phlet fails to call attention to the fact 
that this last violent “increase,” in 
so short a time, is in the main not 
an increase of production but merely 
the evidence of a great decline in the 
purchasing power of the medium of 
exchange. Yet after proper deduction 
on this score, there was a notable 
increase. 

The proportion of the population 
now living on farms is put at a trifle 
less than one-third, but nearly twenty 
millions more live in towns of less 
than 2,500 and many of these are 
directly engaged in farming, or are 
the owners of rented farms. Mention 
should also be made of the increasing 
number of professional and business 
men in cities who own and operate 
farms. We do not refer to the “city 
farmer” who is simply amusing him- 
self with a country home and farm, 
regardless of expense, but to men who 
are themselves of farm origin and 
who hold their acres to an even 
stricter financial account than farm- 
ers who have never had the business 
training of the city. Farming of this 
type is especially in evidence in the 
Middle West, where so many cities 
have rich farm lands immediately 
adjoining. Such farms are often of 
great value in introducing business 
habits and _ scientific agricultural 
methods into backward communities. 


‘meet the individual need. 


Among the systematic means now 
in use for the introduction of better 
methods, the “county agent” is the 
most pervasive and perhaps most suc- 
cessful. We are told that there are 
a trifle under three thousand agri- 
cultural counties in the United States, 
and a county agent, sometimes with 
one or more assistants, is now em- 
ployed in more than three-fourths 
of them, not merely addressing farm- 
ers’ meetings, but going from farm 
to farm and giving expert advice to 
In each 
of about 1,700 counties a woman 
“home demonstration agent” is also 
employed to carry to the women of 
the farm the newer applications of 
agricultural science to such matters 
as canning, care of poultry, house 
sanitation, etc. In some parts of the 
country the banks are employing 
agents to assist.farmers in so apply- 
ing loans as to increase net profits. 
The amount of money loaned on farm 
property at present is estimated at 
something like $6,000,000,000: but 
these are very largely loans for the 
express purpose of increasing profits, 
not the result of a failure to meet 
expenses and a consequent necessity 
of mortgaging the farm that the 
family may be clothed and fed until 
the coming of better times. And 
with better methods, the agricultural 
borrower is making steady progress 
towards a lower rate of interest. Go 
to any of the towns and small cities 
in the good farming districts, and the 
banks will tell you that the farmers 
are steadily growing in importance 
as depositors and investors. In these 
phenomena the compilers of the 
Guaranty Trust Company’s pamphlet 
find evidence that the American 
farmer will constitute a very effec- 
tive factor in absorbing the securi- 
ties necessary to provide the credits 
essential to the reconstruction of 
Europe. 

There is nothing in the facts 
brought out by this pamphlet to deny 
the special difficulties with which the 
farmer is now contending, such as 
searcity and high wages of labor. 
There is much, however, to show that 
the forces by which these difficulties 
are to be met are already well in 
hand and making steady progress. 


There is no occasion to grow pessimis- 
tic over the future of American 
agriculture, faulty conclusions from 
still more faultily managed ques- 
tionnaires to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Outwitting Winter 


Gono recently dug up Steven- 
son’s remark about life being “an 
amusement totally unsuitable for 
winter.” Yet surely winter is not so 
different from other things that there 
is not something to be said for it. It 
happens to be just fifty years ago 
that Lowell spoke his “good word for 
winter,” as “a thoroughly honest 
fellow, with no nonsense in him, and 
tolerating none in you, which is a 
great comfort in the long run.” One 
would expect that from Lowell; ruddy 
and hirsute, with hands thrust deep 
in the pockets of his pea-jacket, he 
might pass, as one met him on his 
daily walk, for old Hiems himself. 
The frailer Stevenson, unequally but 
not ungallantly pitted against the 
dour Scots climate, has in him the 
larger share of our common humanity. 

Accepting winter, however, as a 
fact—and gad! we’d better—its chief 
charm appears to be that it may in 
one way or another be outwitted. This 
is, after all, the best of winter sports. 
Skating, skiing, snow-shoeing, tobog- 
ganing, curling, ice-boating are all 
very well for one who had but the 
requisite opportunity and stamina, 
but for most grown people they can 
furnish at best but a very occasional 
day’s sport. The bulk of the winter 
must somehow be got through with- 
out them. And, indeed, to one given 
to reflection, they offer very little that 
is sustaining. This may be proved by 
referring to a recent anthology called 
“Winter Sports Verse.” The thing 
was worth doing, perhaps, merely to 
show what could be done. As a dem- 
onstration it is perfect. But as for 
poetry, a man would soon perish on 
a diet of snow and rushing air. It is 
all too confoundedly healthy and 
cheerful for any use. There is too 
much crying of “ho!” in it. 

No, the poetry of winter, the satis- 
factions of winter, as distinguished 
from its fun, lie largely in getting 
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the better of it, in defeating its pur- 
poses by means of fire and com- 
panionship. Lowell, in his essay, has 
faggotted up what the poets have 
had to say on this subject, and it is 
all to this same purpose. The best 
strategy is even to convert it into 
an ally. The simplest creature-com- 
forts gain from us a respect that we 
forget to pay them in easier days. 
One of the few warm touches in our 
book of verses about winter sports is 
this from Theodore Roberts: 


What matters though the winds blow chill 


And foot the drifts about our door, 
When we have fire-light, and good-will, 
And bear-skins strewn upon the floor, 


And bacon and a pot of tea 
To make the time go merrilee? 

The world shut out, we are the more 
ready to value the little that we have. 

We have come, it is true, a long 
way from the primitive days in which 
humanity huddled together comfort- 
ing one another as under a common 
calamity, looking to its waning stores 
and half wondering if the miracle of 
spring would in truth repeat itself. 
We have progressed far in the game 
of outwitting winter with our the- 
atres and concerts and other ways of 
being warm and bright and pretend- 
ing it is for some other reason that 
we are got together. We may have 
our peaches at a dollar apiece. The 
old minstrel’s tale of cherries at 
Christmas is no miracle at all; it is 
merely a matter of having the price. 
But we all have deep in our bones 
some ancestral sense for winter as it 
was, some lingering zest for the older 
game of looking for winter’s compen- 
sations, as against the newer game, 
not always successfully played, of 
pretending that winter doesn’t exist. 
To whom will the sound of sleigh- 
bells come without a lifting of the 
heart? When snows have made of 
the automobile a lurching, helpless 
body upon ineffectually spinning 
wheels, when the shag-coated horse 
is roused from his winter nap, and 
the old cutter in which the hens lately 
roosted or the mice worked their will 
is dragged rustily across the barn 
floor, who does not feel himself 
warmed by the spectacle of the con- 
traption as it passes? The sound of 
its bells lingers in the ear, now faint 
and now generously showered about 





one by a moment’s gust, like ancient 
memories forgotten in all but their 
sweetness. In future ages, when new 
religious forms shall rise among peo- 
ples with manners seemingly new, 
yet blood of the old blood in their 
veins for all that, who shall say that 
annually a ceremonial sleigh, like the 
car of the ancient earth-goddess, shall 
not pass between lanes of reverent 
folk, who shall do honor to its smooth- 
gliding course and the music of its 
bells, not quite knowing what they 
do, but sure that without these things 
the people perish? 


A Lamentable Failure 


HE breakdown of the work of re- 

educating our disabled soldiers 
makes a story, as it is set forth by 
the New York Evening Post, that 
leaves the heart sick. Failure here is 
more humiliating than in any other 
of the many sorts of endeavor which 
the war called forth. To fail in the 
face of a superior enemy can be sup- 
ported by fortitude; to blunder and 
still to win may be excused to human 
nature; but to fail in a clearly recog- 
nized duty toward those who uncom- 
plainingly yielded up the strength of 
their young manhood is, for the rest 
of us, to accept the brand of un- 
pardonable sin. Failure is the merited 
word. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
men who are eligible for training are 
not in training, though it is now 
twenty months since the Division of 
Rehabilitation was established. Three 
hundred thousand of our boys were, 
in greater or less degree, disabled. 
Two hundred thousand of these ex- 
pressed a desire to avail themselves 
of the offer of help—real help, no 
mere cash bonus—which Congress 
held out to them. According to the 
Post’s figures only 24,000 have so far 
been put in training, and only 217 
have graduated into gainful employ- 
ment. 

Money has been spent in abun- 
dance, a clerical force of more than 
three thousand have been busy, at 
good salaries, constructing impene- 
trable entanglements of red tape, 
spacious offices have been hired and, 
sometimes, paid for, and the business 
for which the Federal Board for Vo- 


cational Education was created sim- 
ply has not gone forward. The ex- 
soldier, sensitive of his disability and 
easily discouraged, had a burden of 
proof placed upon him by the Board 
which was more than he could bear; 
summoned by form letter to inter- 


- views that ended in nothing but wait- 


ing, ordered to produce this document 
and that, subjected to repeated med- 
ical examinations, it is small wonder 
that he came to the conclusion that 
it was the Board’s intention to wear 
him out if it could; counsel, support, 
encouragement, a sustaining sense 
that someone was looking out for his 
interests, there was none. Even when 
a man finally found himself placed in 
training, there seems to have been no 
adequate care taken to see that he 
got what he was supposed to get. 

It can hardly be doubted that the 
Board for Vocational Education 
counted among its number some who 
labored devotedly and with a sense of 
the issues at stake. But it is only too 
plain that the direction of the work 
was not intrusted to men of insight 
and grasp. It was a task at once diffi- 
cult and delicate. Mere organization, 
without appreciation of the human 
values involved, could not meet it. 
As a demonstration of the failure of 
bureaucracy when it comes to inti- 
mate dealings with the lives of human 
beings it leaves nothing to be desired. 
If the Board had been made respon- 
sible to one of the several Depart- 
ments which contended for its con- 
trol, things might have gone better. 
Even now it is not too late for Con- 
gress, which alone is directly respon- 
sible, to do something, not by way 
of investigation but by putting the 
work in charge of a man capable of 
retrieving what is yet retrievable. 
If Congress will do nothing, being 
busied in withholding grants to the 
stricken peoples of Europe and in 
distributing a cash bonus among ex- 
service men as one gives a check at 
Christmas because it is too much 
trouble to pick out a gift that means 
something, then the charge falls upon 
each community and upon each indi- 
vidual of means to see to it that this 
draft upon the nation’s dearest honor 
is worthily met. Dishonored it must 
not and can not be. 
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The ‘‘Student-Hour’’ 
and College Efficiency 


HERE are fields in which “effi- 

ciency” is a matter of definite 
physical measurement. A sewer sys- 
tem is efficient in proportion as its 
discharge, within a given period, ap- 
proximates the greatest amount of 
sewage which the calibre of its tubes 
will in theory permit it to carry. But 
there are fields in which efficiency is 
a quality too elusive for such easy 
methods of evaluation. We may not 
say, on the analogy of the sewer, that 
a college classroom is efficient in pro- 
portion as its discharge of students 
at the end of each class-hour approxi- 
mates the full number which its seats, 
not to speak of windowsills and 
standing room, will accommodate. 
And yet there are not a few American 
colleges in whose administrative of- 
fices a careful record is now kept of 
the “student-hours” taught by each 
member of the faculty. This aggre- 
gate is obtained by multiplying the 
number of hours taught per week by 
the average number of students in 
the instructor’s classes. Now there 
may be reasons entirely harmless, if 
not positively useful, for collecting 
and filing such statistics. There is a 
growing suspicion, however, that col- 
lege presidents and trustees are in- 
clined to attach an undue importance 
to them when such matters as salary 
increases, promotions, and the grant- 
ing of requests for department sup- 
plies are concerned. 

Few things could be more inimical 
to the true spirit and purpose of 
higher education than the rating of 
the comparative efficiency of teachers 
on any such basis. A class of five or 
six students in some abstruse and 
comparatively neglected subject may 
seem a waste of effort to the admin- 
istrative officer bent on economy, but 
the inspiration gained from close per- 
sonal contact with a scholarly instruc- 
tor under such conditions has not 
infrequently made of one man a 
greater force than a hundred ordi- 
nary college graduates, whether in 
wise public leadership or in some im- 
portant special line of scholarly re- 
search. We readily grant that college 


students are more intelligent than the 
average, but their experience of life 
and sanity of judgment have not yet 
reached tlie point where their com- 
parative numbers in two departments 
of study, or in the classrooms of two 
different instructors, can be taken as 
a safe indication of comparative edu- 
cational values. 

We are not unaware that college 
administrators have of recent years 
encountered a real evil in the multipli- 
cation of small classes. The evil re- 
sides, however, not in the size of the 
classes but in the relative unimpor- 
tance of the subjects, in the too close 
paralleling of courses already sched- 
uled, or, in undergraduate work, in 
the introduction of subjects for which 
the students are not yet sufficiently 
prepared. In all these cases the evil 
would be still greater, educationally, 
if the classes were larger. The young 
instructor, and sometimes the veteran 
professor in competition with the 
younger, finds no greater temptation 
to cheapen the standard of his work 
than that which comes from an ap- 
parent show of special administrative 
favor to the teacher of large classes 
in comparatively easy subjects. The 
college administration that has the 


-broad interests of scholarship most 


intelligently at heart will realize that 
it has a special duty of support and 
encouragement, both financial and 
moral, to any branch of study which, 
important in itself, is suffering from 
student neglect, whether because it 
is inherently difficult, or because it is 
too far out of the ordinary course of 
student thinking for its importance 
to be known, or because it is without 
any direct bearing upon the power to 
earn money. We have ceased to insist 
that every student should pursue cer- 
tain definite lines of study in order 
to secure the distinction of a college 
degree; but this very concession 
should arouse our colleges to a firm 
determination that no branch of 
higher learning having a vital relation 
to human life and culture should be 
dropped from its schedules, or al- 
lowed to languish, merely because 
subjects more superficially attractive 
have caught the taste of the time. 

In addition to the danger to im- 
portant subjects of study not spon- 


taneously elected by large numbers, 
another harmful tendency of the 
“student-hour” idea is to speak of 
recitation halls as attaining their 
maximum efficiency only when each 
classroom is occupied by a class every 
hour of the college day. A storage 
warehouse is of course most profit- 
able when each day’s withdrawal of 
goods is accompanied by immediate 
entries of equivalent amount; but a 
vacant hour in a college classroom, 
when the teacher can linger with the 
more interested of his pupils, or even 
compel the less interested to linger 
with him, and converse a little more 
freely than the requirements of the 
regular hour will allow, will often 
raise a student to a new level of effort 
and attainment. Opportunities for 
such informal converse ought to be 
favored, not discouraged by an effort 
to use the “plant” to its full capacity 
every hour of the college day. Modern 
ingenuity has wrought out certain 
mechanical processes and standards 
of measurement which are of great 
practical value when intelligently ap- 
plied to their appropriate objects; 
but when we turn about and attempt 
to apply them to the workings of the 
human intelligence itself, failure and 
confusion is the result. This may 
seem to some too obvious a truth to 
need utterance; but many college pro- 
fessors are to-day required to furnish 
statistics the collection of which is 
evidently inspired by a belief in 
these mechanical theories of educa- 
tional evaluation. The triumph of 
such ideas would be far more effec- 
tive than low salaries in driving 
genuine scholars, of the true teaching 
spirit, out of the profession. 
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Pre-War American Diplomacy 


T IS now a commonplace of American 
politics that the President’s control 
of foreign affairs is thoroughly auto- 
cratic and, in spite of the powers of the 
Senate, may be exerted without any 
check except the very indefinite one 
of public opinion. The Constitutional 
authority delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is incompletely and not too 
definitely parceled out; neutrality, the 
recognition of new Governments, the ab- 
rogation of treaties, and the conclusion of 
agreements not so formal as to require 
the sanction of the Senate are all within 
the prerogative of the President. And, 
as Mr. Wilson has said, to guide diplo- 
macy prior to the conclusion of a treaty 
is very often to force ratification—the 
present conflict being the exception to 
the rule. Yet the fact that the Senate 
must ratify all agreements is likely to 
make us believe that we really have popu- 
lar control of foreign policy when, as a 
matter of fact, less is known about 
American diplomacy before and during 
the war than about the exchanges lead- 
ing to and accompanying the belliger- 
ency of any of the other Allies. 

This is rather forcibly brought to 
mind, so far as pre-war American 
diplomacy is concerned, by the publica- 
tion in the January Contemporary 
Review of extensive excerpts from the 
testimony of Count Bernstorff before a 
“Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry 
into Responsibility in and for the War,” 
which was instituted by a Reichstag 
resolution under Article 34 of the new 
German Constitution. The sub-commit- 
tee before which Bernstorff testified was 
to investigate “all occasions which of- 
fered a possibility of peace negotiations 
with the enemy.” The former Ambas- 
sador’s revelations, even in their sub- 
stantially verbatim form, contain many 
omissions and can not be definitely dealt 
with until they are heavily documented. 
But some prima facie disclosures are 
made on a number of points concerning 
which the American people have been 
vouchsafed little information. 

After his first public attempt at 
mediation, President Wilson made un- 
successful overtures in September, 1914, 
which were not answered by the 
Entente; after his first trip abroad for 
the President during the winter of 1914- 
1915, Colonel House reported that the 
moment for peace had not yet come; on 
June 2, 1915, in discussing the Lusi- 
tania, President Wilson told Bernstorff 
that if Germany would give up the use 


of submarines, he could persuade the 


English Cabinet to agree to abandon the 
attempt to starve Germany, and “he 
hoped that this would be the beginning 
of peace action on a great scale.” Presi- 








dent Wilson first insisted that Germany 
should admit the Lusitania outrage to be 
a breach of faith, but later gave way and 
was satisfied with the statement that 
“reprisals must not inflict injury on 
neutrals.” In January, 1916, Colonel 
House found the chief opposition to 
peace in Paris and a certain willingness 
in Berlin and London. Many negotia- 
tions took place in New York between 
Bernstorff and Colonel House in order 
to avoid the publicity that White House 
conferences would have entailed. 


House told me Wilson no longer had the 
power to oblige England to obey the practices 
of international law [this was just after the 
Sussex affair]; American trade was so inti- 
mately tied up with the Entente that Wilson 
could not possibly disturb these trade rela- 
tions without evoking a terrific storm. On 
the other hand, he was in a position to ob- 
tain a peace without victory, and he intended 
to do so as soon as an opportunity offered 
itself. But seeing that such a step would 
now universally be called pro-German in 
America, he could only do it when public 
opinion about relations with Germany had 
somewhat calmed down. He proposed a 
pause, and hoped without fail to be able to 
make a beginning of peace mediation towards 
the end of the summer. Then Rumania en- 
tered the war. 


This made the Entente sure of victory 
and caused Wilson to defer his interven- 
tion. 

In October, 1916, the Emperor trans- 
mitted through Ambassador Gerard a 
memorandum to the effect that he was 
willing to entertain a peace offer, but the 
Presidential election caused a delay. 


The Peace Note which Wilson dispatched 
on December 18 had been composed as far 
back as the middle of November but had been 
thrust by Wilson into his writing table, be- 
cause another wave of anti-German feeling 
swept through the country on account of the 
Belgian deportations. Colonel House told me 
that the peace offer which was already drawn 
up by the middle of November was not sent 
off by Wilson because he could not be re- 
sponsible for it in the state of public feel- 
5.4% 


On November 24, Bernstorff telegraphed: 


Wilson has commissioned Colonel House to 
tell me in the strictest confidence that he 
would undertake an effort for peace as soon 
as possible, presumably between now and the 
New Year. But meanwhile he made it a 
condition that we should discuss peace as 
little as possible, and that we should allow 
no new submarine controversies to spring up, 
in order to prevent a premature refusal by 
our enemies. 

When the German reply to President 
Wilson’s peace note of December 18 con- 
tained no mention of terms of peace, 
Count Bernstorff “telegraphed that Lan- 
sing had begged him at any rate to com- 
municate our peace terms to him in 
confidence.” The terms sent by the 
Germans with their peace proposal of 
December 12 were so moderate, however, 
that “Lansing answered me that he was 





unable to understand why we did not 
ask as much as the others; then a middle 
line of compromise could be arranged.” 

Bernstorff said that “an American 
peace mediation which should not include 
the restoration of Belgium was wholly 
excluded”; he understood President Wil- 
son’s “peace without victory” address to 
the Senate on January 22, 1917, “to 
mean that Germany was to retain her 
world position undiminished.” 

It must always be remembered that on Janu- 
ary 31, 1917, Wilson’s whole attitude under- 
went a change. Until January 31 Wilson 
believed us to be wishing for a peace by agree- 
ment; after January 31 he was convinced we 
would only accept the so-called German peace. 


These are the most significant points 
in Count Bernstorff’s testimony, and _ 
they serve to show the incompleteness 
of what we know of American neutrality. 
Practically all of the formal notes con- 
cerning the submarine warfare have 
been published, but Bernstorff’s testi- 
mony indicates very clearly that the in- 
formal exchanges were both frequent 
and important. Ambassador Gerard’s 
book did tell us something, but it was 
valuable chiefly as propaganda and, while 
he doubtless participated in pourparlers 
which, at the time of publication it was 
thought wise to leave out, his story can 
not be important, since most of the ne- 
gotiations were conducted in the United 
States. Judging by the few times he 
figures in Bernstorff’s evidence, Secretary 
Lansing will not have any startling dis- 
closures; the German Ambassador dealt 
chiefly with Colonel House. One won- 
ders, however, what the State Depart- 
ment’s archives contain. In a volume 
entitled “A Survey of the International 
Relations between the United States and 
Germany, 1914-1917,” published in 1918, 
James Brown Scott (who had been chair- 
man of the Neutrality Board which ad- 
vised the State Department) casually 
quoted an unpublished pledge (February 
16, 1916) of the German Government 
with reference to the Lusitania and sub- 
marine warfare in the future. This 
formula, never, so far as I know, pub- 
lished in the newspapers or official edi- 
tions of the correspondence, is doubtless 
the partial admission of fault which 
Bernstorff told his investigating commis- 
sion President Wilson was persuaded to 
accept. With the exception of matters 
such as this and the controversy over 
armed merchantmen, we shall have to 
look to President Wilson and Colonel 
House for the full story. 

In England the documentation of the 
war is proceeding rapidly. Lord Hal- 
dane’s personal defense of his*much-dis- 
cussed reports on the 1912 mission to 
Berlin is about to appear in book form. 
Lord Morley is known to have a third 
volume of “Recollections,” and it is an 
open secret that certain members of the 
Liberal Government of 1914 are not well 
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pleased. There are many authoritative 
volumes on war responsibility as indi- 
cated by the diplomatic correspondence, 
by Headlam, Price, Archer, Stowell, and 


Oman. Early in the war Professor Gil- 
bert Murray issued a semi-official de- 
fense of “The Foreign Policy of Sir 
Edward Grey,” and extreme radicals 
like Morel and left-wing Liberals like 
Lord Loreburn have published reasoned 
attacks on the diplomacy which obligated 
England without a treaty, an adequate 
army, or Parliamentary approval, but 
could not tell Germany that England 
would intervene. Little remains to be 
known of Anglo-German relations—at 
least on the English side. 

America’s case against Germany was 
much simpler and more indubitable than 
England’s, yet President Wilson’s policy 
has not been adequately disclosed. What 
did the President say to Bernstorff and 


what notes (not yet published) were 
sent to Berlin? Did President Wilson 
and Mr. Balfour discuss the secret 
treaties?, Was there any attempt at 
political preparedness for peace before 
the final débacle? What actually did 
Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and 
Orlando say to each other in that stuffy 
room which housed the Council of Four? 
These are things that we must know be- 
fore even provisional estimates can be 
formed of President Wilson’s policy be- 
fore and during the war; and, in spite 
of our machinery for popular control of 
diplomacy, Americans know rather less 
of their own recent history than of Eu- 
ropean history. It is a nice ethical ques- 
tion, finally, as to whether the citizens 
of a democracy should not be told these 
matters by official publications instead 
of personal memoirs. 
LINDSAY ROGERS 


What Must the World Do 
To Be Fed? 


WO books are at hand which deal 

expertly with a problem which a 
few years ago only the initiated recog- 
nized as a problem at all. The first, 
“The Feeding of Nations,” by E. H. 
Starling, was written by the Chairman 
of the Royal Society Food Committee 
and Honorary Scientific Advisor to the 
British Ministry of Food during the 
war. The second, “The World’s Food 
Resources,” is by Professor J. Russell 
Smith, lately Consulting Expert of the 
War Trade Board and Professor of 
Economic Geography at Columbia Uni- 
versity. If the present writer ventures 
to call attention to the importance of 
these two works, it is not because he 
has long been in the class of the in- 
itiated, but because in common with 
thousands of his fellows he has learned 
to see in recent events the development 
of a new function of statecraft. 

The world learned more of the tech- 
nique of-democratic government during 
the few fevered years of the war than 
it had learned in a hundred previous 
years. And the war served as well to 
reveal the dangerous pressure points in 
the democratic structure. Not the least 
of these concerned the utilization of re- 
sources which are the very grist of the 
democratic mill. The campaigns for con- 
servation of national resources had 
seemed to have camparatively only a 
doctrinaire interest until the operations 
of Dr. Walther Rathenau in Germany 
and of the Munitions Ministry of Lloyd 
George in England taught the necessity, 
as well as the possibility, of a strict mo- 
bilization of all the resources of a na- 
tion. But more important in every 
respect in the psychology of peoples, ‘and 


even the stability of governments them- 
selves, are the questions which arise in 
connection with the administration of 
the food supply. For these questions the 
foundations have already been laid in 
abstract science, two branches of which 
are represented in the books before us. 
Dr. Starling is a representative of ap- 
plied physiology, who finds his attention 
drawn from the problems of the composi- 
tion of food and the food requirements 


of the average man back to the questions 


which are involved in Europe’s deficit 
for 1920 of 16,000,000 tons of cereals. 
Professor Smith is a representative of 
economic geography, who finds himself 
asking the question, “Has food shortage 
come to stay?” The best answer he 
can find is that it depends on whether 
man behaves. By all odds the most in- 
teresting and significant portion of Pro- 
fessor Smith’s book is the last fifty 
pages, in which he discusses “The Dis- 
tribution of Food and of Men,” and 
“Hunger, Trade, and War.” 

As our authors well know, these ques- 
tions involve more than economic geo- 
graphy or applied physiology, important 
as these are. They involve new zones 
of administration in the state. For these 
administrative activities there are few 
enough precedents. Until the great war, 
food policy was either lacking or it was 
doctrinaire. When starvation lay out- 
side of the paths of the world’s markets 
it was taken as the handiwork of God. 
When nations have had a foodstuffs policy 
it has been a local one. Germany began 
to adapt its national life to the food 
problem immediately after the Franco- 
German War. Since then she has ex- 
traordinarily increased her productive- 





ness per man unit, but she did nothing to 
prepare for the supreme test of her 
policy in war, and when war came her 
policy failed her. Great Britain never 
had raised enough for her own consump- 
tion; but she has been kept from facing 
the problem by her excess of manufac- 
tured stuff which she could exchange for 
foodstuffs from abroad, and by her com- 
mand of shipping. Free trade was Eng- 
land’s food policy, and it was a local one. 

The place of food policy as an economic 
principle of government was not learned 
until Herbert Hoover taught it in con- 
nection with the work of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium. There the 
true governmental function of the food 
supply in all its various social, financial, 
economic, and diplomatic aspects was 
created during the first two years of the 
war. When Hoover was taken into the 
war Government as United States 
Food Administrator, this function of 
government was accepted by the United 
States as belonging to its war policy. 
This was followed immediately by the ap- 
pointment of Lord Rhondda as British 
Food Controller, and, a little later, when 
the Clemenceau Government was estab- 
lished in France, food policy was ac- 
cepted as a factor therein. During the 
two years of war that followed and the 
one further year before peace was finally 
declared, the world learned all that it 
now knows of the statesmanship involved 
in the food supply. It is not likely soon 
to forget the pressing need of all the 
lessons it learned in the hard school of 
war. 

Is peace to bring an end to the food 
problem? One cannot gather an affirma- 
tive answer to this question from either 
of these books, or from any sane view 
that one may take of the situation. The 
best that one can say is that the food 
problem will end if the world can get 
together. And this answer is worth 
little enough, for it must be taken with 
a plenty of reservations and interpreta- 
tions. Aside from the inherent diffi- 
culty of rebuilding again the broken 
bonds of faith between nations, of fill- 
ing up the lack of manufactured goods 
to exchange for products of the farm, of 
establishing on a larger and better basis 
international finance and shipping, in 
fact of providing again a social equi- 
librium within the States as well as be- 
tween States, there is the further diffi- 
culty that food policy never has been 
rationally envisaged as a world problem; 
and getting together, therefore, will not 
mean a return to the conditions of be- 
fore the war, but advancing by slow and 
painful stages to a point at which the 
internal food policy of a nation is ad- 
justed to the world situation. 

Immediately after the armistice, Eu- 
rope asked for a continuation of inter- 
Allied food control, and Dr. Starling adds 
his plea for coéperative control in time 
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of peace. No man more than Mr. Hoover 
stands for the entente between na- 
tions, and yet he has been compelled 
to oppose from the first all such meas- 
ures. The reasons are not selfish ones. 
The nations of Europe must return to 
a basis of defensible independent food 
policy before the United States can un- 
dertake even to consider the pooling of 
her vast but sorely-tried resources with 
those of Europe. During the war we 
were willing to feed high-priced grains 
to live stock in order to provide a quick 
export of fats to Europe. We cannot 
indefinitely continue such an expensive 
programme. The physiological mean 
necessary for sustenance is a useful ab- 
straction when you have reached the 
danger point. The time has not yet 
come for the application of this mean 
to America along with Europe to com- 
pensate for errors in Europe’s food 
policy. Europe has been living from 
hand to mouth for generations, and 
meanwhile, by means of embargoes which 
were both murderous and suicidal, de- 
stroying the production across border 
lines. The destroyed herds of Serbia 
must have come back more than once in 
five hungry years to plague the con- 
sciences of Magyar statesmen. Germany 
came near to having a rational food 
policy, but the difficulty of enforcing a 
strict application of policy on the farm- 
ers during the war was responsible for 
the wastage of incalculable amounts of 
cereals on the maintaining of useless 
herds, which were good neither for milk 
nor fat, and was one of the contribut- 
ing causes to the loss of the war. 

The problem as to how food policy 
will enter into the psychology of govern- 
ment will constitute in time to come one 
of the severest tests of democracy. The 
failures in food policy of the last five 
years have been even more illuminating 
than the successes. On account of her 
position in the food market and because 
she has had the advantage of wise ad- 
ministration, the United States has been 
put in the way of the successes. We 
learned to conserve in the midst of 
plenty, to produce readily at a sugges- 
tion of need, and to control stable dis- 
tribution in the midst of a nervous mar- 
ket. The failures of Europe were also 
partly on account of her position. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, it is more diffi- 
cult to stabilize a market in the midst of 
conditions of scarcity than in the midst 
of well-advertised plenty. And it is 
more difficult to exercise suasion over 
the producer than over the distributor. 
You can encourage producers to raise 
wheat and pigs, as we did in America, 
but you cannot force them to give up 
the last margin on a requisition. 
important still, you cannot force them 
to measures of scientific economy, as was 
shown in Germany in connection with 
the cattle supply. 


More. 





An important difference revealed by 
the war between the food policy of Great 
Britain and that of Germany is preg- 
nant with meaning. Throughout the 
war Great Britain managed to keep her 
average consumption per man about the 
same as the pre-war average, about 3,400 
calories. She did this by reducing the 
overlavish consumption of the rich and 
increasing the ration of the formerly 
ill-nourished classes. Germany sank 
from the excess of pre-war days to 2,300 
calories in 1915 and to 1,600 calories in 
1916. Upon such a ration no man can 
thrive. There developed, therefore, what 
may be called the underground stocks 
that were never counted in the available 
supplies of the nation and finally reached 
only the hands of those who could pay 
exorbitant prices. While England as a 
matter of governmental policy was bind- 
ing to her cause the classes that were 
necessary for the prosecution of the war, 
Germany, on the other hand, on account 
of her hard straits and as well on ac- 
count of her ancient ineptitude in popu- 
lar government, was draining food- 
stuffs from the people for the support 
of the wealthy few. And when the well- 
fed Junkers in power called upon the 
people in their extremity in the fall of 
1918, either the people were dead or they 
had turned against the Government 
which had betrayed them. 

THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


The Uncult 


AM in touch with the hippodrome of 
the seven arts. The ringmaster is on 
the wire. 

Mrs. Challis informs me that the 
Athelney Club is to give a dinner to- 
morrow night. The Athelney Club 
doesn’t give dinners without provocation, 
and, whenever I receive an invitation, I 
ask “Who?” Then I say “Oh, of course,” 
and blunder about the public library feel- 
ing like a regular dilettante. 

“The guest of honor,” Mrs. Challis’s 
moral-suasion tone indicates that I am 
being reproved for not knowing all about 
it, “the guest of honor will be Arthur 
Veronicus Roehm. You know.” 

“He was in Welterweight’s Anthology 
last year, wasn’t he?” I venture. I can 
venture things over the telephone quite 
recklessly ; I think I could win in a long- 
distance poker game. Besides, Welter- 
weight’s Anthology is the surest of all 
literary hazards, as Mr. Welterweight 
distributes two-penny bouquets to every- 
one who ever wrote a rhyme. I have 
wounded Mrs. Challis, however. She 
moans prettily, and I know that her eyes 
are like a dove’s that sickeneth. 

“You are confusing him with Ada 
Roehm who wrote ‘Sonnets from the 
Bosnian,’ ” she corrected me with the 
glibness of a barber exploding the fal- 
lacy that Mollowitz pitched his first game 





for Milwaukee in 1902. “Mr. Roehm 
writes those reminiseences of a rivet- 
slinger for the Next-to-Reading-Matter 
Weekly—without any punctuation, you 
know. And his spelling is a scream. 
You must be there to-morrow night. Be 
sure, now.” 

The receiver stops its gracious grating, 
and I hang it up, and wonder a little. 
My sense of duty tells me that I ought 
to meet this lion with the screaming 
spelling. I ought to sit at the Athelney 
dinner-table and look and listen and have 
Boswellian thrills, but, first of all, I ought 
to read something by Arthur Veronicus 
Roehm. 

I hunt up one of the Reminiscences of 
a Rivet-Slinger and plunge into it man- 
fully. My eye searches in vain for capi- 
tal letters and commas. I shouldn’t let 
such superficialities prejudice me. Some- 
where there is an idea, everywhere there 
is humor; the editor’s foreword says so. 
“Whenever we have cumpany to eat the 
wife gives me eyebrow signels all the 
time for feer I should maybe cut my 
mouth with my nife but I never dun it 
yet and I am age 28 yrs old if its a 
day.” The sociable seat-mate! 
the smoking-car raconteur! the relatives 
of the charwoman! that rough diamond, 
the self-made man! Rather than turn 
over a handsome advertisement of Dutch 
Cleanser, I stop reading. 

Truly, illiteracy is upon us in a deluge. 
It is more popular than ever before, and 
it has always been more or less popular. 
Daisy Ashford is the newest member of 
the uncult, and takes a place above Ring 
Lardner, H. C. Witwer, and “Dere 
Mable.” The Lowell centenary brought 
the Biglow Papers to the attention of 
many as something entirely new. We can 
all remember “Hashimura Togo” and 
“Chimmie Fadden,” and we still have Abe 
Martin as the successor to Josh Billings, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, Artemus Ward, and 
M. Quad, whom our oldsters are now 
ashamed to have laughed over in their 
bicycle days. 

Modernize old Samuel Pepys’ orthog- 
raphy and construction, and he would 
become as ponderous a bore as Benjamin 
Franklin. Write the “Real Diary of a 
Real Boy” as it would be written by the 
super-schooled youth of to-day, and 
Plupy and Beany would sink into oblivion 
with Sanford and Merton. 

What is the lure of the illiterate, the 
spell of the misspelled? What is there 
about bad grammar that so charms the 
dear public? 

The bright boy at the end of the col- 
umn states that he believes the vogue of 
the uncult is due to its sincere humility. 
He goes on to say that the dear public 
is weary of the condescending voices on 
Parnassus. It is no longer impressed 
by holier-than-thou literary style and the 
apotheosis of the polysyllabic; it has dis- 
covered that an honest heart may beat 
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between a split infinitive. It prefers the 
writers who get on its own level—the 
street level—or even a little lower, in 
the gutter. 

However, in spite of this pessimistic 
conclusion, I shall attend the Athelney 
dinner to-morrow night, and give this 
Roehm person the double-o. 

WEARE HOLBROOK 


Correspondence 
The Decline of Liberty 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Mill contended, with popular ap- 
proval, that the duty of a Government 
was to assure the individual the greatest 
amount of liberty compatible with the 
liberty of all. Herbert Spencer was of 
the same mind; and Lord Acton ex- 
pressed the same conviction when he 
said a perfect Government must be one, 
irrespective of its form, in which each 
man was free to follow the dictates of 
his own conscience. In America, as late 
as 1905, James Coolidge Carter could 
endorse the laissez-faire doctrine with 
the approval of thoughtful students of 
sociology. 

Are we drifting away from these 
tenets of Benthamite liberalism? The 
course of contemporaneous legislation 
would so indicate. Women have been 
given the vote, it is true, but their 
liberty to contract or to dispose of their 
property has been considerably abridged. 


They may not work more than a certain. 


number of hours a week, and only in 
places conforming to standards approved 
by Government inspectors. Employees in 
certain occupations are forbidden to sue 
their employers for torts, but obliged to 
accept the benefits of insurance schemes 
required by law. There is a constant and 
successful agitation for laws forbidding 
work for less than a minimum wage, pro- 
hibiting many callings to children, pro- 
scribing articles of food and drink, and 
assuring special privileges to individuals 
or classes supposed to be powerful in 
politics. 

The lassez-faire policy gets no hearing 
to-day. Government help has been sub-. 
stituted for self-help. It is purposed 
to give the mass of the “workers” their 
“fair share” of what they contribute to 
the national wealth. This interesting 
experiment has never been tried before. 
The feudal baron took from his serfs 
everything they produced except what 
was essential to support their lives. In 
return he kept the peace and gave them 
employment. He kept the seed corn him- 
self until the seeding time. If he had 
confided it to the serfs, can anyone doubt 
there would have been none to plant? 
The Russian peasants drank up the har- 


vest annually. Contemplate the excesses 
of our own artisans who stayed home 
during the war. Are they rich? No, 
they have eaten the seed corn. They 
now have silk shirts, second-hand auto- 
mobiles, imitation jewelry, and the mem- 
ories of numberless movie shows. But 
they have no capital. 

They still have votes, however, and if 
they can not render themselves financially 
independent by economic means, they will 
by political. Alas, to climb the hill of 
prosperity requires more than votes. If 
one increase one’s income by dollars 
which are unearned, the buying power of 
the dollar depreciates. This is not due to 
a capitalistic conspiracy. No form of 
government can be invented which will 
relieve the irresponsible of the effects of 
their incompetence. If oversight of the 
seed corn is really necessary, wiil it be 
cheaper to have the Government do it 
than the capitalists? Or shall we be 
merely delivering ourselves up to the 
mercies of a new set of thieves who will 
have to make up for lost time? 

Those of us who prefer to be free and 
be cheated rather than to bargain away 
our liberty to the Government for protec- 
tion against the rich are little heard 
from in these days. Perhaps we shall 
have to give collectivism a chance. About 
the end of the century the pendulum will 
swing back again, and it will be observed 
that the same old crowd is acting as the 
custodian of capital. 

GEORGE W. MARTIN 

New York, February 20 


What Might Happen to the 
Constitution 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In a statement published in the New 
York Times, Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
chief counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, 
asserts that “the power to amend the 
Constitution of the United States is un- 
limited except in two particulars named 
in Article 5. On all other questions 
there is no limitation except as to the 
method prescribed in that article.” 

If Mr. Wheeler’s contention is upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States it will be constitutionally possible 
for 180 Members of Congress, 86 less 
than a majority of both Houses, and less 
than 3,000 members of 36 State Legisla- 
tures, to do these things: 

Abolish a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Establish a hereditary monarchy. 

Abolish the Supreme Court. 

Take away from the several States the 
right to levy taxes. 

Prohibit the exercise of the Christian 
religion. 

Confiscate all money in the banks. 

Repudiate the national debt. 

All these revolutionary changes, de- 


stroying the American system of govern- 
ment, can be brought about by less than 
3,000 men, in spite of the protest of all 
other citizens of the United States, and 
the Supreme Court will be powerless to 
hold that such amendments are void, even 
though, as is clearly the case with the 
Eighteenth Amendment, they are in 
direct conflict with the existing Consti- 
tution. 
E. J. SHRIVER 
Chairman Executive Committee, The 
Vigilance League 
New York, February 18 


The Outlook for Religion 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Religion, as well as industry and poli- 
tics, needs resistance to dangerous radi- 
calism. In the former, as in the latter, 
irresponsible agitators and conservative 
extremists make true progress difficult. 
Orthodox believers still cling to the 
literal infallibility of the Bible, and will 
not study it as they do other books, priz- 
ing the good and rejecting the evil. They 
worship it as the basis of all truth and 
virtue. The Catholics regard the Church 
rather than the Bible as the final au- 
thority, a position theoretically more 
liberal, but in practice they are as un- 
compromising as the Protestants. 

Many movements, such as Positivism, 
Ethical Culture, Spiritualism, Theosophy, 
Christian Science, Monism, Rationalism, 
etc., have attempted to improve upon or 
supersede the Christian religion, and 
have rendered benefits along certain 
lines; but too often they have served 
only to destroy existing abuses, failing 
to advance constructive principles. With- 
out disparagement of the work of any 
of these movements, or of any of the 
Christian denominations, the writer 
maintains that Rationalism—the exercise 
of reason in all problems of thought and 
conduct—thoroughly accepted and ap- 
plied, would go a long way toward meet- 
ing present difficulties. It has long 
existed, both within the Church and 
without. It was a leading factor in the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, and 
can claim credit for the Copernican sys- 
tem, the doctrine of Evolution, and many 
other great truths. It has given hu- 
manity countless advances in science, art, 
education, and government, sharing at 
least equally with the altruistic spirit . 
of Christianity in building the great 
edifice of modern civilization. 

The most urgent task, therefore, is the 
rationalization of the churches, making 
all religious creeds and ordinances sub- 
ject to the rules of reason, and substitut- 
ing progress for the idea of finality. 
But Rationalism must discover and pro- 
claim new religious views, as well as 
pass judgment on those already existing. 
It must work out a new philosophy of 
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the cosmos, and a new code of morals, 
not destroying the vital elements of the 
old, but reproducing them in higher 
form, and correlating them with modern 
thought. 

The separation of Church and State, 
in this country and some others, puts 
a serious difficulty in the way of thor- 
ough modernization. The people as a 
whole can not act in the interest of their 
religious needs. Religion, as education, 
concerns the people in general, and 
should be supervised and regulated by 
the Government. The “community 
church” is a move in the right direction, 
and all efforts to discard strictly sec- 
tarian teaching are commendable, but 
creeds and platforms should not be 
dropped entirely. The various creeds 
should be retained by those who sin- 
cerely hold them, but with tolerance 
and respect for the views of others. 
Gradually, the collective thought and 
experience of the congregations will 
determine what is helpful and what 
detrimental. The present is a supreme 
crisis in the churches, and the movement 
towards a more rational programme 
must be rapid if they are to endure. 
Liberals will accept all in the Christian 
religion that is sound and uplifting, but 
they will not accept error, or abandon 
the principles of rationality and pro- 
gressiveness in the search for truth. 

Cyrus H. ESHLEMAN 

Ludington, Mich., February 19 


Universities and the Danger 
Point 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I read, February 7, “What Are Col- 
leges For?” with profound interest. It is 
good to have you emphasize what can- 
not be too widely known, President But- 
ler’s and President Lowell’s opinion that, 
as you say, education along the lines 
of narrowly applied science is not the 
only thing worth while. I can bear wit- 
ness to the fact that one president of a 
State university—it cannot be doubted 
that there are others, and it is to be 
hoped that there are many—President 
Bryan of Indiana has long held and up- 
held the same opinion. But I cannot 
believe that your adjective, “dominant,” 
used in respect to this idea is applicable 
to Columbia or Harvard or any other uni- 
versity in the United States at this time, 
and, therefore, I can not agree, much 
as I should like to do so, that the “point 
of danger” is passed. I should say rather 
that the point of danger has been per- 
ceived and is being attacked by a few 
farsighted men. But this is not enough. 
! dare affirm that a decided majority of 
every university faculty in the country 
to-day believes that education along the 
lines of narrowly applied science is the 
only thing worth while, including the 


“science of education.” I heartily wish 
that facts to prove me wrong might be 
forthcoming. 

May I touch upon one other point? 
You say that students must learn 
breadth and tolerance. But what you, 
and other farsighted ones who make this 
declaration, do not do is to keep on to 
the conclusion—the practical reason for 


studying the humanities—namely, in-- 


crease of understanding among men; 
human sympathy. Sympathy is the 
product of imagination, and imagina- 
tion—that which “bodies forth the 
forms of things unknown”—imagination, 
with all men save geniuses, soon withers 
and dies if it be not nourished by the 
one support which can be given it, com- 
munion and constant intercourse with 
the best that the past has thought and 
done. This support the American alma 
mater has largely withheld from her 
children for decades past. Applied 
science, largely at Germany’s academic 
dictation, has taken the place of English 
literature, particularly English poetry, 
while the humanizing thought of the 
past, as expressed in architecture, the 
allied arts and music, has had, relatively 
speaking, no place at all. That the 
genius finds such support somehow, 
somewhere, is a commonplace. 

John Drinkwater makes the point in 
question beautifully clear in his ‘“Abra- 
ham Lincoln” when—it is the Fort 
Sumpter crisis—he has the President 
turn to Seward and say, (after a pause) : 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men——” 
Do you read Shakespeare, Seward? 

Seward: Shakespeare? No. 

Lincoln: Ah! 


But the rank and file of undergradu- 
ates are not geniuses or near-geniuses. 
With these it is necessary that imagina- 
tion be nursed to the great end that 
sympathy may be awakened and quick- 
ened, and so their capacities for getting 
on with their fellow countrymen and 
worldmen be increased. 

ALFRED M. BROOKS 

Bloomington, Ind., February 18 


Pelf and Pedagogy 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Up and down the land the hat is being 
passed for the somewhat problematical 
benefit of the professor. Heroic exer- 
tions are being made to increase univer- 
sity salaries from fifteen to fifty per 
cent. over the present scale, although the 
authorities do not fail to realize that to 
save the present, or, to be exact, the for- 
mer status of college teachers, their sal- 
aries will have to be doubled at the least, 
and that in the very near future. Of 
course, the crucial question is: Where’s 
the money to come from? The teachers 
are tempted to say to their trustees: 


“That’s not our problem, but yours.” 
But being teachers, they say nothing. 
To some people it looks like a conspiracy 
of silence; they fear the teachers might 
“unionize” or amalgamate with the A. F. 
of L. No fear. Their vocational soli- 
darity is not sufficient for that. Some- 
thing else will have to happen to arouse 
the authorities to a full sense of the 
danger; rather, it is happening now. As 
the teachers die off, one by one, or as 
they desert the educational camp for the 
wider fields of business, their places are 
filled by men of lesser calibre. 

Now supposing, optimistically, that the 
salaries of university teachers can be 
sufficiently amplified to put a stop to the 
professorial exodus, will the other press- 
ing needs for duplication, aye, triplica- 
tion, of collegiate endowments be met? 
The question simply amounts to this: Can 
the new crop of multi-millionaires pro- 
duced of late be relied on to foster the 
higher learning with the same lavishness 
that has built up our institutions under 
the munificence of the past two genera- 
tions? Or, in case the majority of pri- 
vately endowed colleges should starve to 
death, can we hope for such spiritual 
enlightenment in our State Legislatures 
as would bring about a sudden amplifica- 
tion of their educational budgets? The 
truth is, universities have not been man- 
aged in conservative business fashion. 
Most of them have undertaken more than 
their finances can carry, they have “bit- 
ten off more than they can chew.” The 
remedy lies in retrenchment. We have 
altogether too many institutions that 
strive to cover the whole ground, crip- 
pling themselves and their rivals in 
the effort. They are run too much like 
department stores; only there is no actual 
profit in some of the lines to offset 
losses in others. ‘Isn’t it absurd, for in- 
stance, for urban universities to encum- 
ber themselves, for the factitious show 
of the complete stock, with schools of 
mines and agriculture, or for rural uni- 
versities to be conducting schools of law 
and medicine? 

Educational institutions ought to 
change from their silly attitude of rivalry 
to one of thoroughgoing codperation. 
Then they could easily agree on some 
form of labor division, and abandon the 
imaginary obligation of maintaining 
singly and severally all conceivable de- 
partments of instruction. By the assign- 
ment of particular departments to par- 
ticular institutions within a given zone, 
and by partnership in the maintenance 
of important, but under the present sys- 
tem unprofitable, endeavors, the avail- 
able funds could be made to go much 
farther; at the same time, the cause of 
higher education would be much better 
served. 

OTTO HELLER 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, January 21 
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Book Reviews 


The Interpreter of American 


Nationalism 
Tue Lire or JoHN MarsHA.ti. By Albert J. 
Beveridge. Four Volumes. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


HE first and second volumes of ex- 

Senator Beveridge’s “Life of Mar- 
shall” appeared in 1916. The third and 
the fourth, three years later. They all 
have but a single theme. In Marshall’s 
day there was much mutual jealousy 
and suspicion among the different sec- 
tions of the country. A majority of the 
people of each State felt it was, of right, 
still sovereign and independent. The 
Life makes plain how Marshall came to 
think and to feel nationally. It pictures 
to us those qualities which, at the age of 
forty-five, made him Chief Justice, and 
which, during the more than a third of a 
century of his service, enabled him to 
play in the nationalizing of the American 
people a part greater than that of any 
other man. 

The present is a fitting time to tell 
such a story. It is true that it is fifty- 
five years since Appomattox, but, for 
almost another half century, the great 
party which Jefferson organized con- 
tinued to profess adhérence to those doc- 
trines of States’ Rights and strict con- 
struction upon which, in 1791, he based 
his argument against Hamilton’s bill to 
charter a bank of the United States. 
That party has won seventeen out of our 
thirty-three Presidential elections. Even 
when, during its almost one-hundred and 
thirty years of activity, its fortunes 
have been at the lowest, its followers 
comprised nearly one-half the people of 
the United States. 

So recently as 1912, the platform of 
the convention from which Mr. Wilson 
received his first nomination denounced 
as “usurpation the efforts of our oppon- 
ents to deprive the States of any of the 
rights reserved to them, and to enlarge 
and magnify by indirection the powers 
of the Federal Government.”’ Before an- 
other national convention came together, 
a Congress, Democratic in both branches, 
had enacted the first anti-child labor 
law, the Federal Reserve Bank Bill, and 
many another measure which, directly or 
indirectly, extended national power and 
influence at the expense of the States. 
The party of Jefferson had become as 
nationalistic as its opponents, and in 
1916, for the first time in its history, its 
declaration of principles was silent as to 
States’ Rights. In spite of the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions of 1798, and 
the teachings of John C. Calhoun and 
Jefferson Davis, the first four States to 
ratify the Eighteenth Amendment were 
Mississippi, Virginia, Kentucky, and 


South Carolina. Marshall has won. His 
triumph may be even too complete. The 
future will tell. At the moment his 
views are those of every section of his 
country. Were the economic, industrial 
and social forces which worked for na- 
tional consolidation so powerful that 
they were bound to triumph, even if 
Marshall had never been? 

It took a millennium to make Germany 
one, and, in the end, unity was achieved 
by methods which taught the German 
people that philosophy of politics which 
made possible the blood and wrack of 
the world war and its aftermaths. That 
titanic struggle enables us to compre- 
hend, as before it few could, why our 
forefathers, during the wars of the 
French Revolution and Empire, felt and 
acted as they did. We were wont to 
think that the Republicans and the Fed- 
eralists of the last decade of the Eight- 
eenth Century, and of the first fifteen 
years of the Nineteenth, allowed them- 
selves to become so absorbed in the drama 
which was being played across the sea 
that they lacked something of national 
self-respect. Since the Ist of August, 1914, 
we have learned to understand them bet- 
ter. For over a century everybody has 
wondered how the Federalists could have 
been stupid enough to pass the alien and 
sedition bills. John Marshall thought 
they were blunders then, and said so. In 
these last times we have put upon the 
statute book much legislation inspired 
by similar fears and dislikes, and are 
proposing to add to its volume. 

We learn from this really great biog- 
raphy what manner of man Marshall 


-was—how he worked and how he played. 


He becomes to us very human indeed. 
The book is readable from start to fin- 
ish. In Marshall’s early life there was 
little out of the ordinary. He served as 
an officer in the Revolutionary Army. 
He began to practise as a lawyer before 
he had made any serious study of the 
law. He was elected to the Legislature 
and subsequently to Congress. All these 
experiences were common to successful 
young men of his day, and since. His 
father, the descendant of some genera- 
tions of mechanics and small farmers, 
was personally of the type that naturally 
becomes influential in the community. 
He was vestryman, burgess many times, 
sheriff, clerk of court, colonel in the Revo- 
lutionary Army, and a lifelong friend of 
Washington. His mother was a Keith 
of that family of the Earls Marischal of 
Scotland, many of whose members had 
brains as well as pedigrees. It was more 
to the purpose that she was a great- 
grandchild of that William Randolph and 
Mary Isham who were the common ances- 
tors of Thomas Jefferson, of John Mar- 
shall, of John Randolph of Roanoke, and 
of Robert E. Lee. 

Marshall was black-haired, tall, gaunt, 
loose-jointed and awkward, of great 


strength, and, in youth, athletic and fleet 
of foot. His eyes and the kindly expres- 
sion of his countenance were his most 
attractive features. In his early life he was 
described as convivial to excess. This is 
doubtful, but it is probable that he al- 
ways liked play better than work, though 
deep thinking was not necessarily work to 
him. At the bar and on the bench, he 
had an almost infallible instinct for the 
really important points of a case, and he 
seldom wasted time or strength on any- 
thing else. He never sought occasion to 
exert himself over that which did not 
seem worth while. 

He had little faith in popular govern- 
ment, but in personal taste and habits he 
was the most democratic of men. He 
loved to mingle on familiar terms with 
people of every class. He enjoyed their 
society, and they his. The touch of in- 
dolence in his nature, combined with 
strong but quiet self-confidence, made it 
easy for him to listen patiently to argu- 
ments of intolerable length, or to appear 
so to do, even when he had prepared his 
opinion before counsel opened their 
mouths. He once jestingly said that the 
acme of judicial distinction means “the 
ability to look a lawyer straight in the 
eyes for two hours, and not hear a 
damned word he says.” One who thinks 
that easy has never been a judge. 

Senator Lodge in his “Life of Hamil- 
ton” refers to Marshall as “standing at 
the head of all lawyers,” adding, “espe- 
cially on Constitutional questions.” 
There is point to the qualification. Mar- 
shall was a great advocate, and still a 
greater judge, when, as in Constitutional 
and international cases, he could think 
out great fundamental principles and 
apply them, unembarrassed by prece- 
dents established by minds of feebler 
grasp. Apart from the branches of 
jurisprudence to which a statesmanlike 
breadth of view is essential, his contri- 
butions to legal science were not great. 
His name is not associated with its de- 
velopment as is that of Mansfield, for 
example. On the bench he took his 
share, and perhaps more, of the common 
drudgery, but it is probable that he was, 
as a rule, quite willing to let his asso- 
ciates have a free hand in disposing of 
the ordinary run of cases, important as 
these usually were to the litigants, and 
intellectually interesting as they fre- 
quently proved to those who had a turn 
for such questions. If so, it was all the 
easier for them to follow his lead in 
matters about which he really cared. 

The terms of the Supreme Court were 
then short. Travel was so uncomfortable, 
and even dangerous, that the Justices sel- 
dom brought their wives to Washington. 
During the sessions of the Court they 
lived in one boarding house; so that they 
became personally far more intimate than 
is usually possible to-day. Under such 
conditions, Marshall’s charm and lovable- 
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ness, his spirit of comradeship, his lik- 
ing for a joke and a story, no less than 
the impression he always created of men- 
tal breadth, strength, clarity, and wis- 
dom, gave him a personal influence over 
his colleagues, the importance of which 
it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

These qualities explain why his power 
to speak for the Court did not end before 
his work was well begun. While for the 
first ten years of his Chief Justiceship 
the majority of his Court were, like him- 
self, Federalists, after 1811, Bushrod 
Washington was the only associate who 
was not an appointee of Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, or of one of their successors of the 
same political party. Of Marshall’s 
great Constitutional decisions, only Mar- 
bury vs. Madison, and Fletcher vs. Peck 
were handed down while he still had the 
support of a Federal majority of the 
Court. Sturgis vs. Crowninshield, Dart- 
mouth College vs. Woodward, McCulloch 
vs. Maryland, Osborn vs. The Bank, 
Cohens vs. Virginia, Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
Brown vs. Maryland, and the rest were 
decided by a court more than two-thirds 
of whose members had been selected in 
large part because it was believed that 
they were opponents of all that Marshall 
held dear in Constitutional construction. 

One can not help being interested in 
the long duel between Jefferson and Mar- 
shall. There was no love’ lost between 
these second cousins, once removed. Jef- 
ferson nursed a grudge longer and had a 
greater capacity for personal hatred, but 
Marshall was at least equally tenacious 
in his opinions. Senator Beveridge 
throws into strong relief the exceeding 
shrewdness with which, during the crit- 
ical opening years of the last century, he 
carried on the struggle to keep for the 
Judiciary that place which he believed 
the Constitution gave to it and which he 
was convinced the welfare of the country 
required that it should maintain. 

The Republicans came into power, 
flushed with victory, and full of rage 
against the National Courts, as the last 
stronghold of their defeated adversaries. 
The “midnight judges” were ousted in 
contemptuous defiance of the Constitu- 
tional provision that they should hold 
their offices during good behavior. In 
each of the two Houses, the right of the 
Judiciary to pass upon the constitution- 
ality of that or any other Act of Con- 
gress was vehemently denied. Procedural 
and other obstacles made it impossi- 
ble for the Courts to reinstate the dis- 
missed judges. There was grave danger 
that the practical limitation thus imposed 
upon the judicial power would, by the 
passage of years, ripen into an authori- 
tative and irreversible construction of 


the Constitution. It was imperative that- 


the Supreme Court should defend itself, 
and that right speedily, but how was it 
to be done? If executive assistance was 
required to enforce any order of the 


Court, based upon its having stricken 
down an Act of Congress as unconstitu- 
tional, it was certain that Jefferson would 
say, as very nearly thirty years later 
Jackson did say, “John Marshall has made 
his decision; now let him enforce it.” 

The Chief Justice found in Marbury’s 

application for a mandamus to compel 
Madison, as Secretary of State, to deliver 
to him his commission as Justice of the 
Peace for the District of Columbia an 
opportunity safely to do the needful 
thing. The Supreme Court declared it 
could not grant the relief for which the 
plaintiff asked, because the Act of Con- 
gress which attempted to confer upon it 
the power to issue the writ of mandamus, 
was unconstitutional, and, in consequence, 
void, for the reason that it extended the 
original jurisdiction of the Court beyond 
the limits fixed by the Constitution. Jef- 
ferson might rage and his followers 
might imagine vain things, but, as to that 
case, there was nothing that they could 
do, for although the opinion said that 
Madison had refused to do his duty, no 
order had been passed against him. 

The more zealous partisans of the ad- 
ministration hoped, through the exercise 
of the power of impeachment, to teach 
the judges that the Houses were their 
masters. It was upon this issue that the 
trial of Justice Chase really turned, 
rather than upon the allegations of the 
specific articles exhibited against him. 
No one had a clearer understanding of all 
that was involved than John Marshall. 
He knew that the intemperate expres- 
sions and the indiscreet conduct of his 
associate had put weapons into the hands 
of the foes of the Court. The pages of 
the Life tell us how alive he was to the 
danger, and how prudently he bore him- 
self while the proceedings were pending. 
The acquittal of the accused ended for- 
ever the attempt in that way to strip the 
judiciary of its independence, as sixty 
years later a like verdict in favor of 
Andrew Johnson determined once for all 
that the President’s political responsibil- 
ity is not to Congress. 

By his opinion in Marbury vs. Mad- 
ison, Marshall took from his opponents 
the aid of time, and made it his ally. The 
longer what was there said remained un- 
reversed and unqualified, the less likeli- 
hood there was that it could be success- 
fully challenged. The Court could wisely 
rest content with the situation, but Sena- 
tor Beveridge is not quite accurate in 
saying that fifty-two years passed before 
(in the Dred Scott case) it again asserted 
its right to declare unconstitutional an 
Act of Congress. In Hodgson vs. Bow- 
erbank, 5th Cranch, 303, decided in 1809, 
it was held that the provision of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, which attempted 
to confer upon the Circuit Courts juris- 
diction over suits to which an alien was 
a party, exceeded the authority of Con- 
gress because it went beyond the Consti- 


tutional grant of judicial power to the 
Federal Government “over controversies 
between a State, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, citizens or subjects.” 
The most significant thing about this 
otherwise unimportant case is that in six 
years the doctrine of Marbury vs. Mad- 
ison had become, to the Bench and Bar 
of the Court, a finality. The chief Jus- 


- tice disposed of the case in a single sen- 


tence: “Turn to the article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, for the 
statute can not extend the jurisdiction 
beyond the limits of the Constitution.” 
That was all. It was conclusive. The 
whole report of the case occupies but half 
a page. 

One who holds that the Courts should 
strike down unconstitutional legislation 
need not necessarily favor a broad con- 
struction of. the Constitution itself. In- 
deed it is a strict constructionist who 
would most often wish to exercise such a 
power. In the earlier years of the coun- 
try’s history, however, the earnest up- 
holders of the prerogative of the Courts 
in this matter were almost always 
believers in an effective national govern- 
ment. This was strikingly true of Mar- 
shall. Why was he so strong a Nation- 
alist when most of the Virginians of his 
generation took the other side? Senator 
Beveridge finds the chief explanation in 
the impressions made upon him by the 
unnecessary sufferings at Valley Forge, 
and, indeed, throughout the Revolution- 
ary War, resulting from a military ineffi- 
ciency which prolonged the conflict far 
beyond the time in which it could have 
been ended had the resources of the 
American Colonies been effectively used 
by a well-organized central administra- 
tion. His devotion to Washington un- 
doubtedly ‘confirmed his Nationalistic 
leanings, but more important was his 
knack for seeing the essential thing. 
He felt that unless the power of 
the nation was strong enough not 
only to hold the States together, but to 
limit the lengths to which temporary 
gusts of popular opinion in particular 
localities might go, union, peace, order, 
or justice could not long be maintained. 
Almost all men have since reached the 
same conclusion. He got there first. 

Senator Beveridge takes up each of 
Marshall’s great decisions, and makes 
clear to us the way in which the issues 
involved presented themselves to the dif- 
ferent classes then making up our people. 
His story of Burr’s trial is especially in- 
teresting and unusually well told. Had 
Marshall been less firm and less clear- 
headed, our annals might not be so free 
of political prosecutions, under the guise 
of treason trials, as they fortunately are. 

It might have been easier than we 
think to have fallen into the habit of at 
least occasionally waging our political 
battles by the aid of gallows, block, guil- 
lotine, or firing squad. 
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Space will not permit an examination 
of the author’s account of the great 
cases in which Marshall upheld the duty 
of the Supreme Court to compel State 
tribunals to act upon its construction of 
the Constitution, and to require State 
Legislatures to respect the obligations of 
contracts, and to refrain from interfer- 
ing with interstate commerce or with 
those agencies which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the exercise of its implied 
powers, has found useful. All of it is 
excellently done. Since Thayer’s Cavour, 
no American has given to the world so 
valuable a biography of a great historical 
personage. 

JOHN C. ROSE 


Disentangling Socialism 
from Bolshevism 


Tue Psycuo.tocy oF BotsHevisM. By John 
Spargo. New York: Harper and Brother. 
R. SPARGO’S efforts to disentangle 
Socialism from Bolshevism arouse 
(in one who knows his Spargo) mixed 
emotions. In the mixture it is easy to 
identify a modicum of amusement, a 
modicum of admiration, and a modicum 
of satisfaction; and, under the influence 
of these three, it is natural to pronounce, 
if not an enthusiastic, at least a tolerant 
benediction upon those efforts. In the 
language of the street, they will prob- 
ably be “‘all to the good,” anyhow! 

“The Psychology of Bolshevism” is an 
amusing work, because it exhibits Mr. 
Spargo’s anxiety (as a Socialist) to clear 
his own skirts and the skirts of his 


party from responsibility for the conse- - 


quences of putting into practice the doc- 
trines of their chief evangelist, Karl 
Marx. It excites in the reader a real 
admiration for the mental agility that 
is displayed therein, and it produces at 
least some satisfaction, because it shows 
that Socialism in practice, alias Bolshev- 
ism in Russia, has frightened a good 
many of our Socialists in America, who, 
seemingly, never intended any such re- 
sults and do not like them now that they 
have occurred. In the belief that Mr. 
Spargo’s latest book may help to bring 
others to the same state of dissatisfaction 
it has our blessing. 

His adventures in the field of psycho- 
pathology—to explain the phenomena of 
“parlor-Bolshevism,” and so forth—are 
conducted with the same fiuent facility 
of phrase-making and easy generaliza- 
tion that are to be found in more than 
one of his previous essays in compro- 
mise. Much in the “Psychology of Bol- 
shevism” reminds us of his book wherein 
he “reconciled” Socialism with the Ju- 
dzo-Christian theology. It is all simple, 
after all. One can as easily say “hyster- 
ical hyper-esthesia” as “immanence,” 
and “psycho-neurosis” is a very comfort- 
able refuge. Besides, every intelligent 


newspaper reader nowadays is presumed 
to know the main “complexes” recognized 
by the “Sunday science” of psycho- 
analysis. It is a diverting sketch that Mr. 
Spargo draws of the typical Bolshevist 
Intellectual. Here are some of his main 
characteristics : — “ exaggerated egoism, 
extreme intolerance, intellectual vanity, 
hypercriticism, self-indulgence, craving 
for mental and emotional excitement, ex- 
cessive dogmatism, hyperbolic language, 
impulsive judgment, emotional instabil- 
ity, intense hero-worship, propensity for 
intrigues and conspiracies, rapid alterna- 
tion of extremes of exaltation or depres- 
sion, violent contradictions in tenaciously 
held opinions and beliefs, periodic, swift, 
and unsystematic changes of mental at- 
titude.” He has evidently been conscien- 
tious in his studies of the current lit- 
erature of “opinion,” journalism of “pro- 
test,” and broadsheets of “revolt.” To 
do him bare justice it is only fair to say 
that he himself has never been of this 
class; compromise has ever been the key- 
note of his thought. He has always 
sought to prove that Socialism was a 
gentle thing, quite compatible with re- 
ligion, the family, personal property, 
home comforts, and the other simple 
pleasures and treasured convictions of 
the humble every-day bourgeois. Small 
wonder that he wants to convince us 
that Bolshevism is a wicked perversion 
of the true Marxian faith! 

He will not grudge us a quiet chuckle 
over it, we feel sure! 


Recent Books on Mexican 
Problems 


Tue Prot Acatinst Mexico. By L. J. de Bek- 
ker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
INTERVENTION IN Mexico. By Samuel Guy 

Inman. New York: Association Press. 
Inpustr1AL Mexico. By P. Harvey Middle- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 
ie recent publications concerning Mex- 
ico there is to be found little that 
has not already appeared several times 
during the last three years. So long, 
however, as the Mexican problem con- 
tinues to have news value, we must ex- 
pect the frequent publication of books 
with such titles as “The Shameful Treat- 
ment of Americans by Mexico” or “The 
Crime Against Mexico.” If a corre- 
spondent becomes impregnated with the 
desire to carry to the American public 
the message which comes to him during 
his fleeting “first-hand” investigation, 
he must, of course, express it in print, 
but it is unfortunate that he can not 
state it in a concise article in one of 
the current periodicals or in a Sunday 
supplement. 

“The Plot Against Mexico,” by Mr. 
de Bekker, is the most recent contribu- 
tion from visiting journalists. Of the 
nineteen chapters, two are devoted to the 


“plot” and occasional reference to this 
thesis may be found elsewhere, but the 
remainder of the book is devoted to a 
repetition of impressions and facts that 
have for some time been common prop- 
erty. The writer appears to have a 
genius for relating the most common- 
place facts with all the ardor of one 
who has made a new discovery. The 
reader should remember this literary 
ability when he reads, for example, on 
page 53, that Mexico’s “assets are a 
thousand times in excess of her liabili- 
ties.” 

The plot against Mexico is not unde- 
serving of attention. There is, undoubt- 
edly, a small group of men who have 
wished to bring about intervention in 
Mexican affairs. And any discerning 
reader of the daily newspapers must 
have been impressed by the “yellow” 
character of much of the news coming 
from Mexico. It has been unfair, highly 
colored, and calculated to stir the feeling 
of the country. Mr. de Bekker does a 
service in bringing these facts together 
in striking form. But to recognize these 
facts is one thing, and to characterize 
them as “a plot” in which high Govern- 
ment officials are implicated is quite an- 
other thing. 

Mr. Inman’s book is much more care- 
fully and modestly written. Mr. Inman 
has had long experience in Mexico, and 
is entitled to express seasoned opinions. 
Moreover, he has the first requisite of a 
writer upon Mexico, viz., a sympathetic 
understanding of the Latin-American. 
He has known President Carranza longer 
and more intimately than any other 
writer in the United States, and while 
his picture of the Mexican President is 
highly complimentary and possibly a 
little prejudiced, he is not ignorant of 
the weaknesses of the man, and, alto- 
gether, his portrayal of Carranza is 
probably the best that has appeared in 
English. Mr. Inman is also much im- 
pressed by the activity of those Ameri- 
cans who desire intervention. He is 
firmly of the opinion that intervention 
would be a tremendous blunder. He has 
no panacea, but believes that the Mexi- 
can problem can be solved only by long 
and patient efforts to educate the masses 
of the people in the practical arts, the 
cultural subjects, and in higher ideals. 
And, finally, “the great problem before 
the Mexican people is the development of 
character, and to the working out of this 
problem all of Mexico’s friends are called 
to help.” As a presentation of the Mexi- 
can point of view, there is much in this 
volume to arouse sober thought among 
Americans. 

Mr. Middleton’s book is of an entirely 
different type, and we must confess some 
relief in reading a current book that 
makes no pretense at interpreting Mexi- 
cans or the Mexican problem. The book 
is an economic manual, giving the prin- 
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cipal industrial and financial facts—such 
as we have been accustomed to find in 
the Mexican Year Book up to 1914, and, 
more recently, in the Latin-American 
Year Book. Mr. Middleton’s book is 
superior to the Mexican Year Book in 
that it brings the facts up to date, and 
it is better written and more carefully 
edited than the Latin-American Year 
Book. 

In addition to the ordinary commercial 
and industrial statistics, it contains 
much recent information of interest to 
American investors, such as the proposed 
new petroleum law, the new mining law, 
together with some remarks on the prob- 
able trend of the new banking legisla- 
tion. The book is readable, timely, and 
appears to be reliable. Mr. Middleton 
states, in his interesting introduction, 
that the business men of best standing 
in Mexico are now of the opinion that 
Article 27 of the new Constitution will 
be so amended as to protect the foreign 
interests. He is also of the opinion that 
the Mexican Government is about to 
take steps to recognize and refund the 
debts of the Huerta régime. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of two acts of the Mexi- 
can Government that could do more to 
quiet the feeling of unrest that is evident 
wherever the interests of foreigners are 
touched by the present Government. 
And, incidentally, nothing could do more 
to rehabilitate Mexico’s credit. The 
opinion that Mexico is preparing to 
recognize her international obligations is 
borne out by other recent books. It 
would seem, therefore, that the present 
is not the time to spread broadcast a 
propaganda of intervention. 


Mr. Bullard on Russia 


Tue Russian PenputuM. By Arthur Bul- 
lard. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

R. BULLARD’S new book deserves 

careful attention. Much of it is 
valuable first-hand material for the stu- 
dent, and some of it, alas, can not be 
considered as entirely accurate or un- 
biased. The author is a trained and 
painstaking observer, and where he has 
erred it has been in fields where he de- 
pended on the testimony of others rather 
than upon his own personal investigation, 
and where his own background has in- 
clined him to see many things only 
through the eyes of the Russian revo- 
lutionists of the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. 

Quite the most valuable feature of the 
volume is his opening chapter devoted 
to Lenin. Here we have the results of 
the author’s personal observation and 
Searching interviews, and it is to be 
doubted if there exists a more authori- 
tative analysis of the mentality of the 
man who is the brains of the whole Bol- 
shevist revolution. What makes this 


analysis particularly interesting is that 
it is based on an acquaintance dating 
back to 1905. 

When Mr. Bullard deals with the con- 
ditions and institutions of Russia under 
the Old Régime, he is less sure of his 
ground. Few will attempt to defend the 
lumbering old bureaucracy with its arbi- 
trary conduct, its incompetence and cor- 


ruption, but if one sees it only as a ma-. 


levolent tyranny and has not actually 
lived among the peasants under it, the 
tendency is to exaggerate their unhap- 
piness and misery. His study of the 
Zemstvo, Duma, and Codperative insti- 
tutions is well done, considering the 
space at his disposal, and especially good 
is his account of the development of that 
new phenomenon in Russian life, the 
Soviet, an account that shatters the 
fiction circulated concerning it by Ray- 
mond Robins and other superficial ob- 
servers. In his treatment of the land 
problem, and particularly of the peasant 
commune, he is less happy. His state- 
ments concerning land tenure, allotment, 
and redemption payments, and especially 
the attitude of the peasants toward the 
commune, require considerable correction 
and modification. He distinctly misin- 
terprets the land reforms of Stolypin and 
their motives, reforms that were almost 
universally welcomed by the peasants as 
freeing them from the yoke of the com- 
mune, and which marked a great step 
forward toward an enlightened solution 
of the agrarian problem. 

In dealing with the March Revolution 
and the Provisional Government, Mr. Bul- 
lard does not exaggerate the difficulties 
that confronted Kerensky, but he takes 
entirely too kindly a view of this con- 
temptible and cheap little demagogue, 
who, more than any other, was respon- 
sible for the failure of the revolution. 
On the other hand, he does not do justice 
to Kornilov, displaying a partisan bias 
and ignoring Kornilov’s address before 
the Congress at Moscow and his under- 
standing with Kerensky, which the latter 
so treacherously repudiated in the crisis. 

The study of the November Revolution 
and the Bolshevik régime is excellent. 
With all of the author’s judgments and 
conclusions one may not agree, but one 
must grant it fairmindedness and care- 
ful analysis. With the third section of 
his book, the part that deals with Si- 
beria, the case is different. Here he 
viewed events and men from the far-dis- 
tant city of Vladivostok, the worst place 
in all the world in which to gain informa- 
tion as to the facts or to form fair judg- 
ments as to men and movements. With 
reference to this, it is fair to quote the 
author’s own words, appended to his ac- 
count of the coup d’état of November 18, 
1918, at Omsk. “The truth of the mat- 
ter was that at Vladivostok we did not 
have any facts on which to base a judg- 
ment.” In fact, the Siberian part is un- 


worthy of the writer and appears to have 
been done under pressure to pad out an 
otherwise admirable book, a pressure 


which is also indicated by the faulty 


transliteration of Russian names. 


Proletarian Comedy 


Storm 1n A Teacup. By Eden Phillpotts. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Two Men: A RoMANCE or Sussex. By Alfred 
Ollivant. New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 

THE TAMING oF Nan. By Ethel Holdsworth. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
HE comedy of the small town and the 

main street continues to win much 
attention from current British novelists. 

Mr. Phillpotts is still at his old game 

with the witty, garrulous, and appallingly 

above-board denizens of what may now 
be frankly recognized as the land of 

Phillpottsia. Long since it became evi- 

dent that, for all their differences of 

accent and whether placed in Devon or 

Wales or Cornwali, his people are pretty 

much the same in type and treatment. 

For the rest, “Storm in a.Teacup” adds 

to his earlier romances of industry the 

atmosphere and the technique of the 
paper-maker’s trade. Step by step, with 
interludes of romantic comedy, we fol- 
low the processes of paper manufacture; 
and the expositor makes little attempt 
to conceal from us that we are under 
instruction. No less than seven of 
the chapters are frankly devoted to 
describing the different stages of paper- 
making, most of them under titles like 

“The Rag House,’ and “The Drying 

Lofts.” In short, readers of Mr. Phill- 

potts who do not skip these chapters for 

the story may now add a knowledge of 
this industry to the lore of poppy-grow- 
ing, shepherding, slate-quarrying, and 
divers other trades with which the 
writer’s earlier novels will have ac- 
quainted them. He has little to add to 
the interpretation of rustic character 
and situation which charmed so many 
readers in his earlier novels; and there 
is no denying a sense of repetition and 
dilution in much of the later work. 
“Two Men” and “The Taming of Nan” 
are chronicles of the main street and 
the vulgar cit. Mr. Ollivant’s two men 
are brothers. Their father, Edward 

Caspar, is not quite a gentleman, being 

the son of a rich but rough-and-ready 

contractor. With the makings of a 

scholar, he has succumbed early to drink, 

and allowed himself to be privately mar- 
ried by a lower-class woman of char- 
acter who is devoted to him. Ernest, the 
elder son, inherits something of his 
father’s wondering simplicity of na- 
ture, his practical helplessness, and his 
taste. Alf, the younger, is a born gut- 
ter-rat, the embodiment of all the squalid 
instincts and sordid motives of the slum- 
bred child. To tell the truth, it is Alf’s 
very completeness which casts doubt upon 
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the whole book. He is too unshaded a 
rascal. His pusillanimity and malignity 
are plain to see; and we can not believe 
that the Trupps and the Pigotts of the 
story would have let him off with any 
such mild tushing and finger-shaking as 
the narrative records. Nor can we quite 
believe that his mother, who is certainly 
not a fool, would have waited so long 
before turning on him with the verdict 
he patently deserves. Alf becomes the 
pushing and foxy man of business and 
duly achieves a waistcoat and a watch- 
chain. Ern, the feckless and _ half- 
awakened, drifts along unprosperously 
enough, putting always the wrong foot 
foremost, and yet never altogether losing 
sight of a faint star towards which his 
stumbling way does vaguely lead. In the 
end, or rather at the point where we lose 
sight of him, his loyal heart finds its 
humble reward. What makes the book, 
of course, is not its matter but its sub- 
stance, that fabric which owes its rich- 
ness more to the workman’s hand than 
to any visible quality in the material. 
Mr. Ollivant’s work has been oddly un- 
equal in this respect, ranging from the 
firm perfection of “Bob, Son of Battle,” 
to the artificiality of “Boy Woodburn.” 
But for the dubious figure of Alf, one 
might unhesitatingly place “Two Men” 
with his best work. 

Readers with a keen eye for new work 
of unusual quality may recall the appear- 
ance a year or two ago of “Helen of 
Four Gates” by an Englishwoman who 
chose to sign herself “An Ex-Mill Girl.” 
It was a rather “grim” story, with a 
flavor which reminded more than one 
reviewer of Hardy and, a considerably 
stranger thing, won the praise of the 
old Master himself. “The Taming of 
Nan” is less “uncompromising,” that is, 
less disagreeable in its net effect. In- 
deed we recognize it, in retrospect at 
least, as romantic comedy. But it is 
romantic comedy reduced to nearly its 
lowest terms. Nan Cherry, married to 
and honest fellow, and mother of a nearly 
grown girl, is a fighting shrew: “The 
untamable hooligan—the Stone Age hid- 
den under the veneer of Civilization. 
She had neither humor, imagination, 
nor protectiveness. She should have been 
an apache’s mate.” The man Cherry is a 
huge porter, a man of humor and self- 
command. We see him in the opening 
scene, breasting the torrent of his mate’s 
wild speech and regarding her with a 
glance “of affectionate tolerance, mingled 
with that of a man who has lost all 
illusions, but knows that he has his feet, 
if the worst comes to the worst.” Feet, 
that is, to stand on and if necessary to 
run away with. He loses them presently 
on the railway, and comes home a cripple 
for life. Nan does not soften towards 
him. She scorns him for his helpless- 
ness and for a long time treats him 
brutally. How he gets back a place in 


the world and finally wins Nan for good 
is the matter of a very good story. 
There is Polly’s story, too, which is of 
hardly secondary interest. Indeed, it is 
as a study of her emergence from the 
blurred prettiness and apparently un- 
protected amativeness of girlhood to real 
achievements in character and happiness 
that the book may especially commend 
itself to the confirmed yet still hopeful 
novel reader. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Ancient Architecture 


Tue FounpaTIons oF CLAssic ARCHITECTURE. 
By Herbert Langford Warren, A.M., Late 
Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and Dean of the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture of Harvard University. Illustrated 
from Documents and Original Drawings. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
HE death in 1918 of Professor Her- 
bert Langford Warren, late Dean of 

the Harvard University School of Archi- 
tecture, deprived American scholarship 
of one of its most promising figures. The 
volume which the Macmillans have just 
published under the title of “The Foun- 
dations of Classic Architecture” gives 
rise to new regrets that his late-matur- 
ing, but richly-developed, literary and 
critical talent was not spared for wider 
and still higher achievement. His death 
left the manuscript of this volume nearly 
ready for publication; the last chapter 
has been sympathetically completed from 
his notes by the editor, Professor Fiske 
Kimball, upon whom devolved also the 
selection of the 118 excellent illustra- 
tions which elucidate the text and of 
the beautiful drawings by the author’s 
brother, Harold B. Warren, which serve 
as caption-pieces to the five chapters or 
sections of the book. 

These five chapters discuss with fine 
scholarship, wholly free from affectation 
or pedantry, and with admirable discrim- 
ination between essentials and non-essen- 
tials, the architectures respectively of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, the Aegean 
civilization, and Greece. The author vi- 
talizes the ancient styles, setting forth 
with simplicity and clearness the condi- 
tions which gave them birth, and the 
processes by which they were developed. 
His explanations of their methods of con- 
struction and his descriptions of their 
characteristic forms and decorative de- 
tails gain in the reader’s interest by their 
freedom from technical jargon. The 
various streams of influence leading 
through and from the more ancient archi- 
tectures to the culminating art of Greece 
are traced with remarkable clarity. The 
reviewer knows of no work that deals 
more sanely, and at the same time sym- 
pathetically and convincingly, with that 
glorious culmination. Breadth of view 
and sincerity of treatment characterize 
the whole discussion. 

It was inevitable that such a survey 


should involve dealing with certain mat- 
ters of controversy, especially in the field 
of theories or origins. Such questions 
Professor Warren handles with perfect 
fairness to theories from which he dis- 
sents, while expressing his own conclu- 
sions with clear conviction. Not all 
readers will agree with his contention in 
favor of the purely lithic origin of the 
entire Doric order, both column and en- 
tablature, but one is forced to admire the 
clarity and sanity of his presentation of 
this contention. We may assent in gen- 
eral to his division of all architectural 
forms into the two classes of “primary” 
and “secondary” forms, according to 
their structural origin, without neces- 
sarily assenting to all his applications of 
this classification; but no one can read 
Professor Warren’s suggestive and il- 
luminating discussions of such ques- 
tions without an awakened interest and 
a real intellectual pleasure. Here is the 
ripest work of a scholar and teacher, 
who refuses to follow traditional ruts or 
to be bound by narrow prejudices; the 
final masterpiece of a teacher who never 
could be a mere pedagogue, but who, if 
his teaching was like this book in its 
charm of literary style and clearness of 
exposition, must have been an inspiring 
and stimulating educator. 

The book is beautifully printed on 
heavy plate paper, and the only typo- 
graphical error the reviewer has discov- 
ered is the unfortunate printing upside 
down of Figure 91 on page 284. There 
is an adequate index, but no list of illus- 
trations. 


The Run of the Shelves 


JITHOUT doubt Mrs. Whitehouse did 
excellent work in interesting the 
Swiss press in the war aims of America 
and in the vast war preparations which 
were being made. She admits it. No 
doubt, also, this publicity was not without 
its effect in counteracting German propa- 
ganda in Switzerland and in heartening 
those whose sympathies were with the 
Allies. But a reading of her book (“A 
Year as a Government Agent”; Harper), 
interesting as it is, leaves one in doubt 
as to whether it is an apologia or a suf- 
frage tract. Further, it exposes again 
the error of creating an extra-legal gov- 
ernment department, The Committee on 
Public Information, with authority to 
act abroad in matters of foreign policy 
independently of the Department of 
State. It may be that, as Mrs. White- 
house declares, the American Legation 
in Switzerland was inefficient, or tram- 
meled by the traditions of diplomacy, 
unable to meet certain vital issues raised 
by German propaganda. But the fact 
remains that an independent publicity 
bureau, uncontrolled by the Department 
of State, might easily, and in many 
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places actually did, put forth “publicity” 
and foster policies inimical to the lines 
decided upon by the Department. The 


obstructions which Mrs. Whitehouse 
found from this quarter are not correctly 
attributable to the fact that she was a 
woman and a suffragist, or to antiquated 
methods of secret diplomacy, but to the 
fact that, lacking proper control in a field 
for which it was solely responsible, the 
legation could not be sure of her dis- 
cretion and the subordination of her 
work to the Department policy. The fault 
was not that of Mrs. Whitehouse, but of 
those who instituted a system in which 
there was bound to be conflict of au- 
thority. 

Mrs. Whitehouse’s book is a lively re- 
cital of her personal experiences and 
gives a vivid account of the trying con- 
ditions under which Switzerland main- 
tained neutrality, and her doctrinaire 
views on diplomacy and democracy add 
zest to it. 


During the course of the war it 
looked for a time as though the conven- 
ient little Leipsic “Tauchnitz Edition of 
British and American Authors” might 
go down in the universal wreck of Ger- 
man interests. In the middle of 1915, 
M. Louis Conard started at Paris “The 
Standard Collection of British and 
American Authors,” modeled, as regards 
size and thickness, on Baron Tauchnitz’s 
volumes, and declared that “ninety per 
cent. of the former Tauchnitz authors 
have signed with me for the duration 
of the war and for five years after the 
peace.” Before the end of 1916, M. Con- 
ard had published nearly forty volumes 
from such well-known writers as Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Booth Tarkington, W. 
E. Norris, Mrs. Atherton, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Joseph Conrad, Miss May Sinclair, 
and John Galsworthy; and the volumes 
are still appearing. But so are the Leip- 
sic volumes, and what is more, some au- 
thors are found in both lists. Thus, C. 
N. and A. M. Williamson gave M. Conard 
“Secret History” more than two years 
ago, and Baron Tauchnitz starts his re- 
newed, after-war series, No. 4, 527 of 
the Edition, with “The Wedding Day” 
of these same joint authors. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett is still more conspicuous in this 
respect. Though he gave M. Conard 
“The Price of Love” and “These Twain,” 
four volumes in all, he has just appeared 
in two volumes at Leipsic—“The Truth 
About an Author” and “The City of 
Pleasure.” Bernard Shaw, however, 
much as might have been expected, re- 
mained faithful to the German house, 
and both of the latest issues from across 
the Rhine are from him—“The Plays for 
Puritans” and “John Bull’s Other Is- 
land.” The truth of the matter is that a 
great collection of nearly 5,000 volumes, 
the copyright paid for, the plates stereo- 
typed, and embracing, not only the most 





popular British and American authors 
of the day, but the classics of the past 
like Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Irving, 
Cooper, Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, 
Emerson, and a host of others, can not 
easily die, especially as the founder of 
the series, the first Baron Tauchnitz, and 
its continuator, the present Baron, were 
the warm personal friends of many of 


the most famous writers on both sides of - 


the Atlantic. 


“Memoirs of the American Academy 
at Rome” Volume II (New York: Uni- 
versity Press Association) offers first a 
selection of the current work of the Fel- 
lows of the Academy in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. We have recon- 
structions of the Ponte Rotto, of 
Hadrian’s Round Pavilion near Tivoli, 
a study of the admirable formal garden 
of the Villa Gamberaia at Settignano, 
and, most important, a reconstruction of 
Bramante’s original design for the Court 
and Pavilion of the Belvedere at the 
Vatican. Expressive of the advantages 
of codperative study under favorable 
conditions is the joint design for the 
sanctuary of a Roman Catholic church 
by fellows respectively in architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. Four archzo- 
logical papers by members of the affiliated 
School of Classical Studies make up the 
bulk of the volume. These are creditable 
on the scholarly side and interesting to 
any reader with a modicum of ancient 
lore. 

E. Douglas van Buren discourses 
on Terracotta Arulae. These miniature 
altars are mostly tomb finds from Magna 
Grecia and Sicily. The author thinks 
they represent a survival of an Asiatic 
custom of combining altar and tomb. Of 
the 276 examples analytically catalogued, 
86 are animal subjects, 97 mythologies, 
and 69 genre themes. These altarlets 
are of good period, Fifth and Sixth Cen- 
turies B. Cc. The essay seems pretty 
well to exhaust the subject. Lucy George 
Roberts’s article on “The Gallic Fire and 
the Roman Records” touches the layman 
more nearly. Historians, supposing that 
the sack of 387 B. Cc. must have destroyed 
all records, have dismissed all ‘earlier 
accounts of Rome as legendary. From a 
careful study of the location of the 
archives and of fabric records Miss 
Roberts arrives at the reassuring con- 
clusion that international, legal, and 
senatorial papers probably survived the 
fire, while only priestly records were 
certainly destroyed. These could have 
been replaced from memory. Thus, we 
need not wholly forego the she-wolf nor 
yet the capitoline geese. In a brief pa- 
per Albert William van Buren makes 
some minute contributions to the 
archeology of the Forum at Pompeii. It 
is a bit of a shock to learn that impor- 
tant and bulky objects mentioned in the 
diaries of the excavators have utterly 





disappeared. The single contribution in 
the medizval field is Stanley Lothrop’s 
careful study of Pietro Cavallina, who, 
more than his junior contemporary, 
Giotto, revived the Roman style of paint- 
ing. Mr. Lothrop’s reconstruction fol- 
lows the lines of Venturi’s, but is more 
conservative, rejecting all panel pictures. 
Thirty-five plates of good scale and defini- 
tion are treasure trove for the special 
student. The very interesting frescoes 
in the Palazzo Communale at Perugia are 
here first published. The whole volume 
make an impression of serious and well- 
balanced activity on both the practical 
and historical sides of art. It should 
hearten the supporters of the Academy 
to renewed and extended effort looking 
towards a permanent endowment. 


Mrs. Cynthia Morgan St. John, of 
Ithaca, New York, who died last summer, 
spent nearly forty years of her life 
making one of the most complete Words- 
worth collections to be found here or in 
Europe. For the past ten years Mrs. 
St. John was occupied in preparing for 
Messrs. Houghton Mifflin a “Bibliog- 
raphy of Wordsworth,” but the publica- 
tion was finally abandoned on account of 
the author’s ill-health. Into this work 
was being put a mass of inedited notes 
and references, and it would have con- 
tained also eighteen facsimile illustra- 
tions of interesting Wordsworthiana 
from her collection, which is now being 
catalogued and about to be offered for 
sale. 

Besides the thirty-three regular edi- 
tions given in some of the bibliographies 
of the poet, Mrs. St. John had the rare 
privately printed issues and several con- 
taining variations not noted elsewhere. 
In addition to a copy of “The Lyrical 
Ballads” (1798), we find here a second 
copy of the same issue, but with the 
name of Joseph Cattle, Bristol, on the 
title page, which slight variation adds 
considerable value to the volume. 

The collection contains not only books 
and separate poems by Wordsworth, but 
many volumes, pamphlets, and poems 
about the poet—publications referring 
to him, biographies, poems addressed to 
him, parodies, a considerable number of 
manuscripts, a score of books from 
Wordsworth’s own library, the . bust 
which belonged to Mrs. Wordsworth, an 
early portrait painted for Cattle by 
Shurter, a considerable number of other 
portraits, including a large engraving 
signed by Wordsworth, and many rare 
relics, such as a lock of his hair. 


It is impossible to read many pages 
of Laurie Magnus’ “European Litera- 
ture in the Centuries of Romance” 
(Dutton) and retain one’s patience. It 
is exasperating to be told that Dares and 
Dictys relate the story of Troilus and 
Criseyde, that Saxo’s History is inter- 
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esting because “it narrates the tales of 
the old Anglo-Saxon epic ‘Beowulf,’ ” that 
the Nibelungen poet “incorporated all 
that went before him in the matter 
known as ‘Germania’; the lay of Hilde- 
brand ‘Beowulf’ of the north- 
ern mainland, ‘Maldon’ of our own coasts 
and similar heroic poems,” that “Piers 
the Plowman, who is Peter the Church, 
starts in the character of a just man, 
and is gradually spiritualized into a 
symbol of Christ. His original dream in 
the Malvern hills,” etc., etc. In a gen- 
eral sketch of European literature from 
the tenth century to the twentieth, of 
which this first of three projected vol- 
umes brings the story down to the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth, minor inaccu- 
racies and considerable omissions might 
be pardoned, if the broad lines were 
sound and clear. 


Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 


What we get instead is clutter, and not 
very trustworthy clutter, and at a fright- 
fully high price. Magnus and ordo are 
as the poles asunder. Doubtless as the 
work progresses into more modern times 
things will go better. It would have 
been wiser if the first part had not been 
attempted at all. 


“The Story of the Great War,” by 
William Stanley Braithwaite (Stokes), is 
intended for the boy and girl reader, but 
the style and method is that of a com- 
pressed weekly press history, crowded 
with detail. A more concise and more 
general treatment would have answered 
better the writer’s purpose; it is a quite 
possible thing to do, and has not yet 
been attempted. The general spirit of 
the book is appreciative rather than dis- 
criminating—we read, for instance, that 
“the conquest of the air was an Ameri- 
can achievement.” Beside this, the occa- 
sional inexcusable errors of the text fade 
into insignificance. For the most part, 
the author is accurate in his statement 
of facts. His military narrative presents 
a clear arrangement, chronologically and 
by campaigns—except for the events of 
1918; but it is not clear how his boy 
and girl readers are to follow even the 
larger outlines of his narrative without 
even a single map. 


The devices which go to the making 
of E. Phillips Oppenheim’s “The Great 
Impersonation” (Little, Brown)—the 
two men who look alike, the assumption 
by one of them of the réle of the other, 
and even the skillfully managed surprise 
at the end—have all met with the ap- 
proval of time. But they are not for 
that reason the less capable of holding 
one’s interest, especially when the story 
turns on the machinations of the German 
spy system in the tense days preceding 
the war. 


ve e 
Winter Mist 

ROM a magazine with a rather cynical 
cover I learned very recently that 
for pond skating the proper costume is 
brown homespun with a fur collar on 
the jacket, whereas for private rinks 
one wears a gray herringbone suit and 
taupe-colored alpine. Oh, barren years 
that I have been a skater, and no one 
told me of this! And here’s another 
thing. I was patiently trying to acquire 
a counter turn under the idle gaze of a 
hockey player who had no better busi- 
ness till the others arrived than to watch 
my efforts. “What I don’t see about 
that game,” he said at last, “is who 
wins?” It had never occurred to me to 
ask, He looked bored, and I remem- 
bered that the pictures in the magazine 
showed the wearers of the careful cos- 
tumes for rink and pond skating as 
having rather blank eyes that looked 
illimitably bored. I have hopes of the 
“rocker” and the “mohawk”; I might 
acquire a proper costume for skating on 
a small river if I could learn what it is; 
but a bored look—why, even hockey does 
not bore me, unless I stop to watch it. 
I don’t wonder that those who play it 
look bored. Even Alexander, who played 
a more imaginative game than hockey, 
was bored—poor fellow, he should have 
taken up fancy skating in his youth; I 
never heard of a human being who pre- 

tended to a complete conquest of it. 

I like pond skating best by moonlight. 
The hollow among the hills will always 
have a bit of mist about it, let the sky 
be clear as it may. The moonlight, which 
seems so lucid and brilliant when you 
look up, is all pearl and smoke round the 
pond and the hills. The shore that was 
like iron under your heel as you came 
down to the ice is vague, when you look 
back at it from the centre of the pond, 
as the memory of a dream. The motion 
is like flying in a dream; you float free 
and the world floats under you; your 
velocity is without effort and without 
accomplishment, for, speed as you may, 
you leave nothing behind and approach 
nothing. You look upward. The mist 
is overhead now; you see the moon in a 
“hollow halo” at the bottom of an “icy 
crystal cup,” and you yourself are in just 
such another. The mist, palely opal- 
escent, drives past her out of nothing 
into nowhere. Like yourself, she is the 
centre of a circle of vague limit and 
vaguer content, where passes a swift, 
ceaseless stream of impression through 
a faintly luminous halo of consciousness. 

If by moonlight the mist plays upon 
the emotions like faint, bewitching mu- 
sic, in sunlight it is.scarcely less. More 
often than not when I go for my skating 
to our cosy little river, a winding mile 
from the mill-dam to the railroad trestle, 
the hills are clothed in silver mist which 


frames them in vignettes with blurred 
edges. The tone is that of Japanese 
paintings on white silk, their color show- 
ing soft and dull through the frost-pow- 
der with which the air is filled. At the 
mill-dam the hockey players furiously 
rage together, but I heed them not, and 
in a moment am beyond the first bend, 
where their clamor comes softened on 
the air like that of a distant convention 
of politic crows. The silver powder has 
fallen on the ice, just enough to cover 
earlier tracings and leave me a fresh 
plate to etch with grapevines and ara- 
besques. The stream winds ahead like 
an unbroken road, striped across with 
soft-edged shadows of violet, indigo, and 
lavender. On one side it is bordered 
with leaning birch, oak, maple, hickory, 
and occasional groups of hemlocks under 
which the very air seems tinged with 
green. On the other, rounded masses of 
scrub oak and alder roll back from the 
edge of the ice like clouds of reddish 
smoke. The river narrows and turns, 
then spreads into a swamp, where I 
weave my curves round the straw-col- 
ored tussocks. Here, new as the snow 
is, there are earlier tracks than mine. 
A crow has traced his parallel hiero- 
glyph, alternate footprints with long 
dashes where he trailed his middle toe 
as he lifted his foot and his spur as he 
brought it down. Under a low shrub 
that has hospitably scattered its seed is 
a dainty, close-wrought embroidery of 
tiny bird feet in irregular curves woven 
into a circular pattern. A silent glide 
towards the bank, where among bare 
twigs little forms flit and swing with low 
conversational notes, brings me in com- 
pany with a working crew of pine 
siskins, methodically rifling seed cones of 
birch and alder, chattering sotto voce the 
while. Under a leaning hemlock the 
writing on the snow tells of a squirrel 
that dropped from the lowest branch, 
hopped aimlessly about for a few yards, 
then went up the bank. Farther on, 
where the river narrows again, a flutter- 
headed rabbit crossing at top speed has 
made a line seemingly as free from 
frivolous indirection as if it had been 
defined by all the ponderosities of mathe- 
matics. There is no pursuing track; 
was it his own shadow he fled, or the 
shadow of a hawk? 

The mist now lies along the base of 
the hills, leaving the upper ridges almost 
imperceptibly veiled and the rounded 
tops faintly softened. The snowy slopes 
are etched with brush and trees so fine 
and soft that they remind me of Diirer’s 
engravings, the fur of Saint Jerome’s 
lion, the cock’s feathers in the coat of 
arms with the skull. From behind the 
veil of the southernmost hill comes a 
faint note as 

From undiscoverable lips that blow 
An immaterial horn. 
It is the first far premonition of the noon 
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train; I pause and watch long for the 
next sign. At last I hear its throbbing, 
which ceases as it pauses at the flag sta- 
tion under the hill. There the invisible 
locomotive shoots a column of silver 
vapor above the surface of the mist, 
breaking in rounded clouds at the top, 
looking like nothing so much as the 
photograph of the explosion of a sub- 
marine mine, a titanic outburst of force 
in static pose, a geyser of atomized water 
standing like a frosted elm tree. Then 
quick puffs of dusky smoke, the volley of 
which does not reach my ear till the 
train has stuck its black head out of 
fairyland and become a prosaic reminder 
of dinner. High on its narrow trestle 
it leaps across my little river and dis- 
appears between the sandbanks. Far 
behind it the mist is again spreading 
into its even layers. Silence is renewed, 
and I can hear the musical creaking of 
four starlings in an apple tree as they 
eviscerate a few rotten apples on the 
upper branches. I turn and spin down 
the curves and reaches of the river with- 
out delaying for embroideries or ara- 
besques. At the mill-dam the hockey 
game still rages; the players take no 
heed of the noon train. 
Let Zal and Rustum bluster as they will, 
Or Hatim call to supper shod 
Their minds and eyes are intent on a bat- 
tered disk of hard rubber. I begin to 
think I have misjudged them when I con- 
sider what effort of imagination must be 
involved in the concentration of the 
faculties on such an object, transcending 
the call of hunger and the lure of beauty. 
Is it to them as is to the mystic “the 
great syllable Om” whereby he attains 
Nirvana? I can not attain it; I can but 
wonder what the hockey players win one- 
half so precious as the stuff they miss. 
ROBERT PALFREY UTTER 


George Soures, an 
Athenian Satirist 


H® made others laugh, but he could 
not laugh himself. Of very few 
men would this saying hold so true 
as of George Soures, the most popular 
poet of contemporary Greece, whose death 
was announced a few weeks ago from 
Athens. As a poet, in the strictest sense 
of the word, he can hope for little favor 
at the hands of the critics. Horace 
might bring against him the same charge 
he brought against Lucilius: “Often in 
a single hour he would declaim two hun- 
dred verses as a great feat and stand- 
ing on one foot at that.” But he might 
also say of him that he is clever and keen 
to detect and satirize evil. 
of satire there is no doubt that Soures 
deserves a place of honor. 

His popularity has been unchallenged 
for years. To mention the name of 
Soures might be sufficient to make any 
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Greek townsman or peasant smile. A 
poem or verse of his recited would bring 
good humor to a gloomy company. In 
Athens when the paper boys who had the 
luck to seize the first packs of Soures’ 
weekly, The Romios—the word means 
“The Greek” with a derisive touch to it 
—rushed through the streets yelling at 
the top of their voices “two cents for 
Soures’ ‘Romios’!” the announcement 
had the effect of an exhilarating breeze. 
The sleepy man in the generally crowded 
coffee house would jump up eager to 
snatch a copy; the businessman would 
dispatch his errand boy for the new 
number of the satirical review. The 
housekeeper would open her window to 
call loudly after the impatiently run- 
ning youngster ; and the hired cook would 
exercise particular industry in her work 
for that day in order to gain from her 
mistress the privilege of a glance at the 
comic little weekly. 

In lounging places a group would as- 
semble round the happy owner of a copy 
and listen to the reading, eager to hear 


‘how Soures would handle the last politi- 


cal developments and what he had to say 
about the Prime Minister, the King, the 
Queen, the Parliament, the Mayor, the 
Great Powers, etc. Often the readers 
would be delighted to find that Soures 
would poke fun at himself and sometimes 
even at his own wife and children. 
Friendship, kinship, majesty, power were 
all the same tohim. He would heap ridi- 
cule upon them whenever they seemed to 
deserve it; and, although he never shows 
bitterness and appears to enjoy himself 
by making others laugh good-naturedly, 
one easily detects that the comedian 
laughs lest he should weep. 

To say that Soures is an incurable pes- 
simist, that he is absolutely disgusted 
with life, and that he laughs a hopelessly 
tragic laugh, would seem to the great 
majority of the Greeks.a preposterous 
statement. For they have always ac- 
cepted him as a merrymaker through 
and through. But Soures was not a happy 
man. Born in 1853, in the island of 
Syra, of a Chian family, he studied in 
his native place and then went to the 
University of Athens to attend courses 
in classical philology. For some reason 
he failed to pass his examinations for 
the doctorate, a fact which led him to ex- 
ercise his satirical genius against one of 
the professors whom he held mainly re- 
sponsible for his failure. Often he says 
of himself that “he had once taken im- 
portant examinations under Prof. Se- 
mitelos, and, failing unanimously with 


one of his poems his experience in Russia, 
he tells us how one day, when his em- 
ployer had asked him to keep a lookout 
on one of his storehouses filled with 
grain, a whole army of pigs invaded the 
place: 

I was mad; I stoned them, chased them; 

But they could run, too, and so the great war 

started ; 


The cursed animals—they were not so few 
either— 

As soon as I had pushed one out there 
rushed in another, 

And so in a little while they were so many 

You might think they had sown pigs with 
that grain. 


I am sure there are as many barbarian pigs 
flourishing in Scythia 

As there are wise and literary men in Greece. 

An unfortunate love affair, as well as 
his conviction that he could never cut a 
figure in commercial life, drove him back 
to Athens, where he finally settled and 
married. From that time he devoted all 
his energy to political and social satire. 
His family life seems to have been quiet 
and happy, although he suffered from ill 
health and had to struggle to keep the 
wolf from his door. But what depressed 
him most was the social and political 
condition of his country. He lived 
through a period of national nightmares. 
Only one part of Greece was liberated. 
The great majority of the Greeks were 
under the Turkish yoke. Of the modest 
public wealth of the state a large part 
had to be sacrificed to armaments for the 
relief of nationals across the borders. 
There seemed to be no hope for the ful- 
fillment of the national dreams. Greece 
saw herself treated with contempt by the 
Powers which made the treaty of Berlin, 
and passed through a long period of mor- 
bid resentment, until the climax of mis- 
fortunes was reached with her defeat by 
Turkey in 1897. Naturally the blame was 
laid on everybody and everything, and the 
intelligentsia of the nation, with a few 
exceptions, were plunged into despair. 
Few of the literary world, like Palamas, 
kept up the light of faith under the black 
veil of agony. Soures gave up all hope 
and turned to laughter for relief: It 
added to his gloom that even his satiri- 
cal laughter was not taken seriously by 
the majority of his fellow countrymen, 
who, far from detecting under the comic 
masque the real motives of his satire, 
simply enjoyed good-naturedly the super- 
ficial merriment derived from his verses. 
Yet he did not grow angry or bitter; only 
once or twice he gave definite clues to 
his state of mind. That he thought of 
his work as a sad complaint rather than 
as coarse, meaningless fun, we see clearly 


high honors, he had become an example ~::é« ‘vite’ ridiculous is avoided; the tre- 
for all candidates for examinations.” He Mmendous certainly is not achieved. For 
first attempted to make his livelihood in #dequacy in such a situation, both man 
a small town of the Azof shores in Rus-82d woman should possess the rudi- 


sia, where he was employed by a grain- ments of greatness. 
His employer forgave him his 2re both small. 


dealer. 


Nevill and Letty 
Mr. Hamilton admires 


inability for serious work because he en- ‘he faultless gentleman in Nevill. I 


joyed his merry rimes. Describing in 
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Tear and burn your mourning verses; 

Get to drinking, get to laughing; 

Write some sprightly merry songs, 

And say that Greece sails on first rate. 

Fascinate all ears with some happy news, 

Jon’t be so surly, my poor self! 

Enough of nagging and complaining; 

Spend one hour, at least, content. 

When will you be calm, at last? 

When will you be sick of ailing? 

When will you warm your tongue? 

Eat it, after all, before it eats you! 

His sincerity is by no means subdued 
when he attacks himself. He discloses 
mortifying incidents of his own life, not 
shamelessly but relentlessly. He will tell 
how he was beaten by the brother of a 
girl he made love to. He will confess his 
love for a Russian beauty he calls Vera. 
Courting distantly, he tried to impress 
her by singing a Greek serenade under 
her window, which never opened, only to 
find out next day that the fair one had 
left town never to return. He will even 
give his portrait with unsparing realism: 

Four feet high; 
With ugly face; 
And a beard 
Sparsely haired. 
Brow divine 
Somewhat broad 
Surest sign 

Of a poet. 

Two eyes black 
Without guile, 
Full of fire, 
Crassly dull. 
Nostrils long, 
Deeply cut; 
Bearded chin 
Shaped like Christ’s. 
Mouth, a well; 
Flowing hair 
And enough 
For a mattress. 
Savage face 
Shrivelled up 
Pale and cold 
Like a corpse. 
Not a color 

Fits it much; 
And it changes 
Even now— 
Teeth are lacking; 
Others are 

Full of cracks; 
And my looks 
Are like a Jew’s, 
Treated roughly. 

Soures worked industriously to the 
very end. His life and work will al- 
ways reflect one of the saddest periods of 
Greece. Only the last few months of his 
life brought light in his world of dark- 
ness. He saw his country tear itself 
from the dishonor which a foolish king 
and his gang endeavored to inflict on it. 
Ho cow with nvide his neople rise into a 
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“‘Parsifal’’ in English at the 
Metropolitan 


HE revival of “Parsifal,” with new 
English words, at the Metropolitan 
last week, was another milestone on the 
road to the achievement of an ideal. It 
was a concession by the management of 
our leading opera house to the desire of 
many thousands of Americans to have 
music-drama sung in their own tongue. 
To be thorough in the fulfillment of 
his task, Mr. Gatti-Casazza, a devout 
and warm Wagnerian, had flung away 
the old trappings, scenery, and costumes, 
used during the consulship at the Met- 
ropolitan of the late Heinrich Conried. 
New costumes, very handsome and quite 
accurate, had been designed for the oc- 
casion, besides stage pictures which were 
here and there appropriate. 

Since “Parsifal” was ravished (by a 
trick) from its Bayreuth sanctuary, New 
York has changed. To many the mys- 
terious work of Wagner seems too long. 
The majority, I think, would not have 
sorrowed if some parts of the first 
“Temple” scene and in the Gurnemanz 
episodes had been shortened. New York, 
you see, is not another Bayreuth. The 
subway runs below the Metropolitan. 
And there are no more lazy beer halls on 
Broadway, in which, between the acts, 
the weary may recuperate. 

I have heard “Parsifal” quite forty 
times, or more. To me, with two ex- 
ceptions—“Tristan und Isolde” and “Die 
Meistersinger”—it is the greatest, most 
sublime, of Wagner’s music-dramas. Its 
meaning may have had too much stress 
laid on it. I can not think that it was 
wholly Christian. It is tinged with 
Hinduism. Much of it was anticipated 
in Buddhistic legends. More of it is 
merely monastic mysticism. But the in- 
ventor of this “consecrational festival 
play” no doubt conceived it as an atone- 
ment for his sins, the proof of a much 
bruised and chastened soul, which had 
expressed itself in earlier days too pas- 
sionately. And yet, for one who really 
wished to play the penitent, the composer 
lapsed at times into strange license. The 
“Temptation” episode, for instance, 
almost terrifies one by its unbridled 
boldness. No wonder that some call the 
work “degenerate.” 

The chief novelty in the revival was, 
beyond question, Mr. Krehbiel’s transla- 
tion of the text. On this, and on the 
ability (or inability) of the chief singers 
in the cast, hung more than the success 
or failure of the performance. Success 
might lead to other longed-for efforts 
at the Metropolitan to replace foreign 
tongues by our own English idiom. The 
difficulties which a translator has to con- 
quer in such tasks as Mr. Krehbiel’s are 


considerable. No man knows more of 
this than I do. For I, also, have put 
Wagner into what I am assured is sing- 
able English. It is pleasing to be able 
to say, honestly, that, by and large, ex- 
cept in a few passages, Mr. Krehbiel has 
done very well indeed. He has preserved 
the general sense of Wagner’s text 
(though now and then he has taken 
needless liberties with straightforward 
lines). He has done no really vital out- 
rage to the German rhythms. His 
words are clear enough, if often tame; 
and, if well rendered by singers used to 
English, would be no less intelligible to 
attentive Americans than the original 
could be to German audiences. 

Mr. Krehbiel has supplied a good 
equivalent for the prophecy 

Durch Mitleid wissend, 
Der reine thor... . 

and so on, in his 


Through pity, knowing, 
The blameless fool... . 

He has been particularly happy in his 
equivalent for the “Good Friday’s Spell” 
words. As an example let me quote his 
opening lines: 

Are not the meadows strangely fair today? 

True, I did meet some marvellous flowers 

Which sought around my neck to twine their 
tendrils. 

But—yes, I regret to say, there are 
some “buts”—throughout his book he 
has shown a distressing tendency to pre- 
fer words of Latin origin to Anglo- 
Saxon words. By this he has often 
weakened the original sounds of Wag- 
ner’s lines. Extreme cases of the kind 
occur in his translation of the Flower 
Maidens’ call to Parsifal. 

Come! Come! Pretty lover, 

Make me your treasure. 

For your solace and pleasure 

I will strive without measure. 
and in his opening of one chorus in the 
first ‘“‘Temple” scene: 

Wine and bread of last refection. 

Chang’d at our blest Lord’s election, 

By compassion’s loving pow’r. .. . 
which in the place of “Wein und Brod 
des letzten Mahles,” and so forth, is 
“tolerable, and not to be endured.” Nor 
can I see why Mr. Krehbiel has gone out 
of his way to substitute for the strong 
German “Wer schoss den Schwan?” the 
much weaker English “Who did the 
deed?” when “Who shot the Swan?” 
seemed logically indicated. 

On the whole, Mr. Krehbiel is not 
guilty if quite three-quarters of the 
text of “Parsifal” remained obscure at 
the performance. The_ responsibility 
weighs partly on certain singers who, 
being innocent of English when they be- 
gan rehearsals, failed to enunciate their 
parts with proper plainness. Among 
them I may mention Léon Rothier, the 
French Gurnemanz, who had attempted 
what to him was utterly impossible, and 
the Polish Klingsor, Adamo  Didur. 
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Margurethe Matzenauer, the Kundry, 
was understandable in her legato pas- 
sages, but became meaningless in her 
dezlamatory moments. The choruses, of 
course, were unintelligible. But, after 
all, though one may deplore the de- 
ficiencies of some singers, the manage- 
ment picked out the artists for their 
i1espective parts. It can not, therefore, 
be acquitted of its share of the respon- 
sibility for what was lacking in the per- 
formance. In justice to the singers I 
have named, I wish to add that their 
interpretations of their parts did them 
great credit. I should also add that 
Orville Harrold, the new Parsifal, sang 
almost all his lines with clearness, and 
that, both as to his English and as to his 
performance, the Amfortas of Clarence 
Whitehill could hardly have been bet- 
tered. 

The orchestra, directed by Bodanzky, 
interpreted the master’s score with elo- 
quence; perhaps slightly overdoing some 
of the climaxes, by giving the brass in- 
struments more than the accustomed 
prominence, but doing justice to the 
gracious and exquisite beauties of the 
“Good Friday’s Spell” music and other 
episodes. The choruses at times were 
out of tune. 

The new scenery devised by Joseph 
Urban for this “Parsifal” revival was 
good and léss good. It seemed a com- 
promise between the literal realism of a 
bygone age of stage art and the more 
modern style which seeks to be sugges- 
tive. The landscapes were distinctly un- 
suggestive of that part of Northern 
Spain in which the Templars of the 
Grail had their abode—as we, at all 
events, suppose. The setting used for 
Klingsor’s Magic Garden gave one the 
impression that it was somewhere in the 
tropics. But the white mountains near 
at hand seemed in Castile. Far more 
effective was the majestic Temple scene, 
with its stone pillars and impressive 
gloom. Admirable, though, like the 
other scenes, it ignored the most 
cherished orders of the composer, was 
the simple hint of a high tower from 
which the Magician watched the ap- 
proach of the young hero in the sezond 
act, and bade tortured Kundry tempt him 
from his virtue. The “Verwandlung” 
—moving transformation scene—pre- 
scribed by Wagner and employed in the 
Conried production, as at the Festspiel- 
haus at Bayreuth, was omitted by Mr. 
Urban, and as a consequence some mys- 
teries were sacrificed. In its place we 
had a dimly painted curtain. The 
spring-lit meadow called for at another 
point expressed the loveliness of meed 
SO apparent in both the verses and the 
music of the composer. But it conflicted 
with preceding hints and evidence as to 
— landscape roundabout the Templars’ 
ome. 


“My father,” once said Siegfried 


Wagne: to me, as we sat in the shadow 
of the Festspielhaus, “intended his mu- 
sic-dramas to be treated as plays. And, 
for that reason, he desired his words to 
be understood by those who hear them.” 
CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Drama 


““Letty’’ and ‘His House in 
Order’’—‘‘Ibsen in 
England’’ 


THE SOcIAL PLays or ARTHUR WING PIN- 
ERO, Vol. II: Letty—His House in Or- 
der. Edited by Clayton Hamilton. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 

IBSEN IN ENGLAND. By Miriam Alice 
France. Boston: The Four Seas Com- 
pany. 

IR ARTHUR PINERO’S books were 

a pile—or less than a pile even, a 
heap—upon a littered floor. He owes 
much to Mr. Clayton Hamilton for pick- 
ing out the best volumes, dusting them, 
and ranging them in straight rows on a 
clean table. If only there were a fire- 
place in the room and a friend with 
courage enough to dispose of the incrim- 
inating residue! Sir Arthur’s literary, 
or sub-literary, progeny is large. One 
can not help wishing that the Spartan 
custom of the exposure of feeble or 
sickly infants for the purgation of the 
stock had been prevalent in Sir Arthur’s 
time and place. But England is not 
Sparta, and the sort of exposure which 
they did receive was not fitted to invig- 
orate the breed. 

Pinero is a mixture of the ordinary 
and the extraordinary, beside which the 
merely extraordinary looks rather com- 
monplace. The difference between the 
two types in him is precipitous, myste- 
rious, almost scandalous. One wonders 
how the better Pinero could have tol- 
erated the worse as a trespasser on his 
premises or a loafer in his stable. Mr. 
Hamilton, whose perceptions are quick, 
is quite aware of this inequality, and 
points out that the dramatist wrote the 
groveling “Wife Without a Smile” be- 
tween “Letty” and “His House in Or- 
der.” Had Pinero no concern for his 
intellectual and literary admirers? Or 
was he bored by these admirers, like 
Nora Helmer by her husband’s cloying 
virtues, and are these inferior plays his 
way of saying “Damn it all!’”? 

Mr. Hamilton’s “Introduction” con- 
tains some sound and shrewd remedies 
suggested by Pinero’s partiality for 
women. Women, says Mr. Hamilton, 
dominate Pinero’s stage, because they 
fill his orchestra and_ galleries, and 


~women love to study women-as men do 


not care to study men. I will add that 
the two sexes take sex very differently: 
In sex women are a sect; men are a 


club. Thereis a cult of women by 
women; the male sex, though arrogant 
enough in its phlegmatic way, builds no 
altars to itself. I may add that there 
should be a sting for Sir Arthur Pinero 
in Mr. Hamilton’s quiet and entirely 
friendly assumption that the roots of 
his fondness for women are mercantile. 

In the two critical prefaces Mr. Ham- 
ilton is never less than competent and 
interesting, but I own that his general 
observations have helped me less than 
his uncommonly quick eye for particu- 
lars, for times, places, settings, points 
of diction. I can not go with him in his 
feeling that “His House in Order” 
owes its vigor largely to technique. Its 
technique is indeed masterly; as ship it 
is trimmer than “Iris” or the “Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray”; their advantage is in 
the lading. But the special claims of 
“His House in Order,” sympathy for a 
baited young creature, delight in her 
power over her tormentors, admiration 
for her generous surrender of that 
power—these energies reside in the ma- 
terial, not the craft. There seems to be 
a vague notion in the air that technique 
is a substitute for power or feeling, a 
means of doing emotion’s work without 
emotion. Technique is to me a lever, a 
middle term between power and result. 
A man may lift a weight with a bar or 
with his arms; in both cases he lifts it 
with his muscles. A man may move an 
audience with or without technique; in 
both cases he moves it by feeling. Tezh- 
nique does not generate feeling any 
more than the lever creates muscle. The 
lever applies or concentrates muscle; 
technique applies or concentrates emo- 
tion. ‘His House in Order” ranks high 
for me among Pinero’s plays; less orig- 
inal than “Iris” or the “Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” less cogent than the “Thun- 
derbolt,” it excels in the union of con- 
summate workmanship with a vividly 
human, and in the main healthy, appeal. 

“Letty,” on the other hand, breaks 
down in the effort to rationalize a sug- 
gestive and original idea. A man and 
& woman face each other alone in the 
hour of sexual crisis. Men have spared 
girls at such a moment. To Pinero 
came another thought. Could that hour 
be critical, not for the girl only, but for 
the man? Could it be the hour when a 
decadent race ‘completed its damnation 
or began its self-retrieval? There is a 
step further in originality. Could the 
girl, in a sense, spare the man? Such 
an idea savors of the tremendous; it 
savors of the ridiculous. The most that 
can be said for Pinero’s treatment is 
that the ridiculous is avoided; the tre- 
mendous certainly is not achieved. For 
adequacy in such a situation, both man 
and woman should possess the rudi- 
ments of greatness. Nevill and Letty 
are both small. Mr. Hamilton admires 
the faultless gentleman in Nevill. I 
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should call him an occasional gentleman, 
a gentleman with intermissions. 

Mr. Hamilton objects, on the whole 
rightly, to the epilogue in “Letty,” an 
expedient in which Pinero shows him- 
self at one and the same moment a good 
man of business and a bad man of let- 
ters. Even if we waive the point of cli- 
max, the briskness and patness with 
which rewards and punishments are 
handed out in this dapper little epilogue 
reveal a shallowness in Pinero which it 
is not easy to forgive. There are men 
who are more royalist than the king; 
Pinero’s providences put Providence to 
shame. He renews his adhesion to the 
copybook and psalmbook type of moral- 
ity when, in “His House in Order,” he 
permits Nina to grovel before the Ridge- 
leys in a quagmire of renunciation. Let 
her burn Annabel’s letters by all means, 
but as for her puppies and her ciga- 
rettes—Sir Arthur becomes a Ridgeley 
himself in the penitence through which 
he drags this high-spirited young wife. 
The dramatist fails to see that conduct 
is a compromise between nature and pre- 
cept, and that the precept which tram- 
ples upon nature to-day is a precept 
upon which nature will trample to-mor- 
row. 

To write the story of Ibsen in Eng- 
land was a good thing to do. It was so 
good a thing to do that, even when ill 
done, the result is not worthless. The 
titles of four out of the seven chapters 
of Miss Franc’s book, “English Trans- 
lations of Ibsen,” “Performances of 
Ibsen in England,” “Parodies and Se- 
quels to Ibsen Dramas,” “Ibsen’s Influ- 
ence on English Drama,” will suggest 
the scope and interest of the topics. 
Two appendixes, listing English trans- 
lations and performances, are perhaps 
almost more agreeable than the book 
proper, because they are all that they 
claim to be—lists—whereas the book 
proper claims to be narrative, and is 
logbook. Ibsen’s career in England is 
a story, almost a drama, and it is re- 
grettable that the person intrusted with 
its recital should have been deaf to the 
challenge of these facts. Accuracy in 
such a work is the one apology for mech- 
anism. I tested the accuracy of Miss 
Franc by verifying a short list of refer- 
ences, fifteen, I should say, or at most 
twenty. The very first reference, on 
page 84, to the “Atheneum” for June 
6, 1889, was wrong. There is no “Athe- 
neum” for June 6, 1889. Another ref- 
erence, on page 105, to Shaw in the 
Saturday Review for June 26, 1897, 
was wrong; the true date is July 3, 
1897. In the chapter on _ influences, 
where judgment is naturally required, 
suggestiveness on the largest scale and 
often on the smallest evidence is attrib- 
uted to Ibsen. One is reminded of that 
fantastic paternity which the daughter 
of the Dovre-King endeavored to thrust 


upon Peer Gynt. A curious instance of 
that laxity in figurative language which 
prevails in so many quarters nowadays 
is found on pages 144-145, where the 
topic is “Man and Superman” and “Get- 
ting Married”: “The discussion walks 
away with the plot and the characteriza- 
tion, and there is left nothing but a 
very long and very tedious conversa- 
tion.” The discussion walks away and 
the conversation is left. What Miss 
Franc should do is to go over her work, 
fact by fact, with the utmost particu- 
larity, verifying and correcting, and to 
rewrite the chapter on influences, omit- 
ting from one-third to one-half of the 
examples she has got together. Her 
work will then be useful as a book of 
reference. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Books and the News 
Recent Books 


HE holiday books were especially in- 
teresting, and the mid-winter books 
are no less satisfactory, whether you 
seek information or amusement. The 
conscientious reader must peruse Mr. 
Keynes on “The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace” (Harcourt); few econo- 
mists have a more readable style. Do 
not fail to see Punch’s rhymed re- 
view of the book. Speaking of rhymed 
reviews, Arthur Guiterman’s “Ballads 
of Old New York” (Harper) is a suitable 
book for a gift, that is, one whose charm 
does not vanish after a first reading. An 
artist in rhyme made these verses, so 
that they linger in the memory, as vers 
libres fail to do. Mrs. Clement Scott’s 
“Old Days in Bohemian London” 
(Hutchinson) tells of notable folk; but 
it pushes too far the present British 
custom of adopting an extremely chatty 
style of memoirs. Rather better is “My 
Bohemian Days” (Stokes), by Harry 
Furniss, and his sketches enhance the 
book. 

A volume of literary biography is “A 
Book of R. L. S.” (Scribner), by George 
E. Brown. Arranged like a reference 
book, with its entries in alphabetica! 
order, it seemed to me, nevertheless, 
readable throughout, with its comments 
upon his friends and family, his books 
and their characters, his homes and his 
travels. I can never get too many books 
about Stevenson, for like Mark Twain, 
he is one of the few writers whose life 
was also interesting. “Leonard Wood: 
Conservator of Americanism” (Doran), 
by Eric Fisher Wood, is not to be dis- 
posed of as “a campaign biography.” It 
is an admirable study of a man of im- 
mense importance in the world to-day. 

Three volumes of fiction for pure 
amusement are Melville Davisson Post’s 
“The Mystery at the Blue Villa” (Apple- 


ton), George A. Birmingham’s “Up, the 
Rebels!” (Doran), in which the author 
makes his nearest recent approach to his 
earliest successes of “Spanish Gold” and 
“The Major’s Niece’; and “A Thin 
Ghost, and Others” (Longmans), by Mon- 
tague R. James. The last may dis- 
appoint readers who hope to find such 
good stories as those in “Ghost Stories 
of an Antiquary” by the same author, 
but Dr. James always paints in a weirdly 
fascinating background, even when the 
incidents of his plot are slight. 

To turn to graver subjects, Bertha 
E. L. Stockbridge’s “What to Drink; 
Recipes for Non-Alcoholic Drinks” (Ap- 
pleton) may help those who see hope in 
pineapple tosh and raspberry rumble. 
But its sub-title is significant: “The 
Blue Book of Beverages.” Stephen Gra- 
ham’s “A Private in the Guards” (Mac- 
millan) is a capital account of going to 
war with one of those regiments where 
pipe-clay and brass-polish are house- 
hold gods. Viscount Haldane, in “Before 
the War” (Funk and Wagnalls), tells of 
his conversations with William II, with 
Bethman-Hollweg, and with Tirpitz. 

Two light-hearted books of essays are 
“Old Junk” (Knopf), by H. M. Tomlin- 
son, with its talk about the sea, about 
travel, and about books; and Carl Van 
Vechten’s “In the Garret” (Knopf), the 
musical flavor of which would have put 
it beyond me, if it had not been for one 
striking essay upon New York, called 
“La Tigresse.” Satirical and vigorous 
are Mrs. Gerould’s essays in “Modes and 
Morals” (Scribner), in which she pays 
her compliments to the “British Novel- 
ists, Ltd.” The publication of this book 
enabled me, to my great joy, to place the 
anecdote about the milliner in a New 
England town, who when told by a cus- 
tomer that “they are wearing hats low 
in New York, this year,” retorted, ‘They 
are wearing them high in Newbury- 
port!” Knowing something of my birth- 
place, I believe that what Mrs. Gerould 
mistook for Yankee conservatism was 
really Irish wit. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Books Received 


FICTION 


Benson, E. F. Robin Linnet. Doran. 

Fuller, Henry B. Bertram Cope’s Year. 
Chicago: R. F. Seymour. $1.75. 

Robey, George. My Rest Cure. Stokes. 
$1.40 net. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 


Butler, Sir Geoffrey. A Handbook to the 
League of Nations. Longmans, Green. $1.75 
net. 

Dillon, E. J. The Inside Story of the Peace 
Conference. Harper. $2.25. 

Gwynn, Stephen. John Redmond’s Last 
Years. Longmans, Green. 


(Continued on page 216) 
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ARSON Recurrent Studies in Impressions and Appearances 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
The Canyon is the ideal subject for the author of “The Desert,” “The 
Mountain,” and “The Opal Sea,” and during all the years of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with it may be said to have awaited his ideal treat- 
ment. he book, splendidly illustrated from wonderful photographs 
is at once an interpretation, a guide, and an inspiration. 
With illustrations from photographs. $2.00 
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Stokes. By LIEUTENANT BORIS BRASOL 
With an Introduction by T. N. Carver, Professor of Political Economy 
Ampere, N. J. at Harvard University. 
MICS Hitherto socialism has been merely a theory; now it is actually, in 
4 i aye en 2 condition, and it ——— ae to become so elsewhere. — 
4 7 - is therefore time men learned what ideas socialism rests upon, what 
%k to the New York PITTSBURGH socialist purposes are and how they are to be achieved. The author 
en $1.75 Boston NEWARK tells these things plainly. He explains Karl Marx’s doctrines, which 
E are the basis of socialism, and reveals the fallacies in them. He shows 
SYRACUSE New Haven what socialism has done in Russia and what it is trying to do here as 
the Peace CHICAGO _ PHILADELPHIA demonstrated in recent labor disturbances. $2.00 
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Johnson, Severance. The Enemy Within. 
New York: The James A. McCann Co. $2.50. 
National Social Science Series: 

National Evolution, by George R. Davis; 
Housing and the Housing Problem, by 
Carol Arnovici; The Monroe Doctrine 
and the Great War, by A. B. Hall. Mc- 
Clurg. 75 cents each. 

Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879- 
1914. Vol. 1. Edited by Alfred Franzis Prib- 
ram. English edition by Archibald Cary 
Coolidge. Harvard University. Press. $2.00. 

Spargo, John. Russia as an American 
Problem. Harper. $2.75. 

Taussig, F. W. Free Trade, The Tariff and 
Reciprocity. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Taylor, Hugh. Origin of 
Longmans, Green. $4.00. 

Whitaker, A. C. Foreign Exchange. Ap- 
pleton. $5.00 net. 


HISTORY 


Boynton, Percy H. History of American 
Literature. Ginn & Company. $2.25. . 

Bronson, Walter C. A Short History of 
American Literature. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Smith, C. Foster. Thucydides. Books 1 and 
2. In four volumes. Loeb Classical Library. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

White, Hugh G. Evelyn Ausonius. Book 1 
in two volumes. Loeb Classical Library. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Davis, Malcolm W. 
sia. Harper. $2.00 net. 

Hard, William. Raymond 
Story. Harper. $2.00. 

Home—Then What? 
Doughboy, A. E. F. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


Government. 


Open Gates to Rus- 
Robins’ Own 


Mind of the 
foreword by 


The 
With 
Doran. 


Jonescu, Take. Some Personal Impres- 
sions. Stokes. $3.00 net. 

MacVeagh, Ewen ‘.. and Brown, Lee D. 
The Yankee in the tritish Zone. Putnam. 
Rainsford, W. K. From Upton to the 
Meuse With the Three Hundred and Sev- 
enth. Appleton. 
Scott, Percy. 
Navy. Doran. 
Tucker, Allen. 

field. 
Tweedale, Violet. 
Stokes. $2.00 net. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
, Anonymous. Our Unseen Guest. Harper. 


Barton, W. E. The Soul of Abraham 
Lincoln. Doran. 

Cooke, G. W. The Social Evolution of Re- 
ligion. Stratford Co. 50. 

Henslow, G. The Proofs of the Truths of 
Spiritualism. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Huysmans, J. K. En Route. New Amer- 
ican edition. Dutton. $2.50 net. 

Williams, Gail. Fear Not the Crossing. 
Clode. 


Fifty Years in the Royal 


There and Here. Duf- 


Ghosts I Have Seen. 


SCIENCE 


Balkin, H. H. The New Science of Ana- 
lyzing Character. Four Seas Co. $3 net. 

Elliott, Hugh. Modern Science and Ma- 
terialism. Longmans, Green. $3.00 net. 

Robinson, Victor. Pioneers of Birth Con- 
trol in England and America. Voluntary 
Parenthood League. 

Towns, C. B. Habits That 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
South. Macmillan. 


Handicap. 


Shackleton, Sir Ernest. 
$6.00. 


Colophons of 
American Publishers 


(Continued from February 21) 


In 1918, William A. Dwiggins designed 
for the Yale University Press a colophon 
adapted from the Yale College seal. 


The seven-branch candlestick used by 
Mr. B. W. Huebsch was designed by 
Charles B. Falls about ten years ago. 
Mr. Huebsch had long sought for an un- 
hackneyed device that symbolizes light, 
and finally adopted this candlestick with 
the monogram at the base. 


(Continued on page IV) 
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Two Novels You Must Read | 





TheClanking of Chains 


By BRINSLEY MACNAMARA 
Author of “The Valley of the Squinting Windows” 


Sinn Fein. ( 
pictured by a master artist. 
novel of the decade. 


tales come as an idyllic interlude. 


volume.”—Boston Transcript. 


A daring and vividly realistic story,—an_ interpretation of 
Romance, adventure, youth and its idealism_ are 
Unquestionably the greatest Irish 


12mo, cloth, $1.90 net. 


Seldwyla Folks 


By GOTTFRIED KELLER 
“To a world immersed in literature of the war these three 


Such a gem as the story of 
the three rival cobmakers is worth the price of the entire 


12mo, cloth, $1.75 net. 


interest. 


mold, $4.00. 











Publishers Br entano’s 5th Ave., N.Y. 


“WHEN THE HOUNDS OF SPRING 
ARE ON WINTER’S TRACES” 


READ 


W. H. HUDSON’S Books 
Birds in Town and ‘Village 


In which is incorporated some of his earliest, most charm- 
ing writing on the bird-life which has been his greatest 
Through Devon lanes, into old London gardens, 
and Cornish villages, the reader follows the birds, with 
the most delightful of companions at his elbow, drawing 
for his entertainment upon a life-long and world-wide 
knowledge of birds. 


Illustrated in colors from beautiful originals by E. J. Det- 


Far Away and Long Ago 


Is an extraordinarily interesting record of the response 
of a finely sensitive spirit to the appeal of the fascinating 
life which he describes with such vivid color and reality. 
Strange, gaudy birds and butterflies, animals of the odd- 
est types, and men of strange adventures figure in the 
every-day experiences through which he reveals himself 
simply and with rare sincerity 
With portrait, net, $2.50. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Idle Days in Patagonia. 
The Purple Land. 
A Crystal Age. 


$1.75 
$1.75 
$1.75 


Illustrated, 
Introducticn by T. Roosevelt, 
Foreword by Clifford Smyth, 





27th St. and 








Obtainable at any bookstore, postage extra, or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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